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ETRARCH began to write Italian 
P lyrics at least as early as 1327 and 

continued to write them, with 
greater or lesser frequency, at least until 
1362. 

In 1342 he began work on the making 
of a selective and ordered collection of 
these poems; but we have no reason to 
suppose that he released any copy of the 
growing collection before 1358. In that 
year, presumably, he did release a copy. 
Between 1358 and 1374, the year of his 
death, he released three later forms of the 
collection. At his death his own manu- 
script of the collection showed another 
and more complete form, which is the 
form contained in all recent editions. The 
words “the Canzoniere,’’ when used with- 
out any qualifying phrase, designate 
this final form of the collection.' 

Before 1358, however, Petrarch had re- 
leased copies of a good many single poems 
or small groups of poems; and some of the 
few poems written after 1358 may have 


1 The surviving poems that are certainly or prob- 
ably or possibly by Petrarch but were not included 
by him in the Canzoniere are known as the Rime 
disperse: the standard edition is that of A. Solerti 
(Florence, 1904). In the present article, poems includ- 
ed in the Canzoniere are referred to by Arabic numer- 
als corresponding to the numbers they bear in all 
recent editions; and Rime disperse are referred to by 
the Roman numerals they bear in Solerti's edition. 
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been similarly released. In Sections I-VI 
and VIII of the present article I am 
assembling what evidence we have as to 
such releases. 

I 

In many cases Petrarch addressed 
poems to certain persons; in such cases he, 
of course, sent copies to the persons con- 
cerned. These poems fall into two classes: 
poems which I shall term ‘‘addressive”’ 
and shall consider at once; and proposte 
and risposte, which will be considered in 
Section II. 

By ‘‘addressive” poems I mean poems 
addressed to certain persons, which were 
sent to them by Petrarch on his own 
initiative and presumably without expec- 
tation of a formal poetic reply. The follow- 
ing 27 poems contained in the Canzoniere, 
are, or appear to be, of this type: Nos. 
7-10, 25-28, 38-39, 53, 58, 76, 91, 98-99, 
103-4, 108, 112-14, 120, 139, 144, 266, 
268. Nos. XXXI-XXXII and CXXVII 
among the Rime disperse appear to be of 
the same type. The known addressees 
are: four members of the Colonna family 
—Stefano senior, Stefano junior, Cardinal 
Giovanni, and Bishop Agapito—Orso dell’ 
Anguillara, Sennuccio del Bene, Azzo da 
Correggio, Antonio da Ferrara, and Pan- 
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dolfo Malatesta. The places to which 
these poems were presumably sent in- 
clude Avignon, Ferrara, Florence, Parma, 
Rimini, Rome, and Sarzana. 

It may be that certain other poems in 
which the addressive character is less clear 
are of this type; it may be that a very few 
of the poems just listed are proposte of the 
type to be considered in Section II; and 
it may be that No. 40, considered in Sec- 
tion II, is an addressive poem rather than 
a proposta. 


II 


Petrarch engaged occasionally in formal 
exchanges of sonnets with various other 
poets. The custom was not new, but it was 
very active in Petrarch’s time. The poet 
initiating such an exchange wrote a pro- 
posta: that is, a sonnet containing a ques- 
tion or a statement calling for an answer. 
The proposta was sometimes more or less 
enigmatic, and difficult rhymes were often 
chosen. The poet addressed used the same 
rhymes in writing his risposta. 

There exist nine authentic risposte by 
Petrarch, a dozen more that may well be 
his, and a few more, probably not his, 
that have been attributed to him. The 
known authors to whom authentic risposte 
were written are Pietro Dietisalvi, Gio- 
vanni Dondi dall’ Orologio, Geri Gian- 
figliazzi, Giacomo da Imola, and Stra- 
mazzo da Perugia. The places to which 
the authentic risposte were presumably 
sent include Florence, Imola, Padua, 
Paris, Perugia, and Siena. Four of the 
nine were included in the Canzoniere, 
where they stand as Nos. 24, 166, 179, and 
244.2 The others are the Rime disperse 
XVI-XVIII, XXIII, and XXVI. 

No. 40, which was probably addressed 
to Bishop Giacomo Colonna, in Rome, is 
either an addressive poem or, more prob- 
ably, a proposta. Among the Rime di- 


2No. 322 is formally, but not actually, of this 
type 
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sperse there are three proposte that may 
well be by Petrarch. 


III 


A third class of poems that were un- 
doubtedly released independently con- 
sists of obituary poems—poems written 
on the occasion of the death of a friend. 
Copies of such poems were undoubtedly 
sent to relatives or friends of the deceased. 
Three of the poems contained in the Can- 
zoniere, Nos. 92, 269, and 287, are of this 
type. 

IV 

But Petrarch also occasionally gave or 
sent to friends—either on his own initia- 
tive or to satisfy requests—copies of 
poems which were neither addressive nor 
responsive nor obituary. Evidence of such 
giving or sending is afforded by the fol- 
lowing notations in Petrarch’s hand 
above or beside poems contained in those 
work-sheets of his that are still preserved 
in the Vatican Library.* 


On fol. 5r, beside No. 145, and applying to 
No. 146 also: Habet dominus Bernardus hos 
duos. 9 Aprilis 1359. 

Ibid., above No. 146: Habet Lelius. 

On fol. 5v, above No. 159 (“In qual parte’’): 
Hoc dedi Jacobo ferrariensi portandum thomasio, 
etc. 1359. octobris 8. 

On fol. 3r, above No. 298: Habet Lelius. 

On fol. 3v, beside No. 300, and applying to 
No. 303 also: Hos duos mist Tomasio simul 
cum illo. In qual parte del cielo, etc. Rescripto 
supra. Et deminus Bernardus habet hos duos 
tantum. 

Ibid., above No. 303: Habet Lelius. 


It is perfectly possible that many other 
poems were similarly released: the surviv- 
ing work-sheets are simply a few out of 
what must have been originally a large 
number. 

:See my “The evolution of the Canzoniere of 


Petrarch,’’ PMLA, Vol. LXII (1948). In quoting the 
notations I expand the abbreviations. 
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On the ground of their contents, inde- 
pendent release would seem to be specif- 
ically probable, though not demonstrable, 
for Nos. 128, 136-38, 238, and 322. 

Ep. fam., VII, 18 (written to Lancil- 
lotto Anguissola, probably in 1348), re- 
ports a request for Italian lyrics. The 
relevant sentences are as follows: 

Ultimam literarum tuarum particulam 
subridens legi; iuvat enim morbi mei veteris 
tales nosse participes, et arbitrari cogor non 
ignobile accidens, quod in tali consederit 
subiecto. Solamen vero vulgaris eloquii, 
quod ex me iocose, nisi fallor, exigis, ego ex te, 
si forte animi vulnus fando lentesceret, et 
poscendum dicerem et sperandum.‘ 

V 

Petrarch was importuned by giullari 
for Italian lyrics. His account of this im- 
portuning, contained in Ep. sen., V, 2 
(written to Boccaccio, probably in 1364) 
is, in translation, as follows:5 

You know that vulgar and common tribe of 
men who make their living by words—not 
even of their own—which has so multiplied 
among us as to become a nuisance. They are 
men of no great intelligence, of great memory 

and great persistence, and still greater au- 
dacity. They frequent the halls of kings and 
grandees, having nothing of their own, but 
bedecked with the songs of others; and when 
something has been fairly composed by this 
or that author, especially if it be in the vulgar 
tongue, they recite it with immense expressive- 
ness, seeking for themselves the favor of 
nobles, and money and clothes and other 
gifts. The verses that are the means of their 
livelihood they get sometimes from others, 
sometimes from the authors themselves, either 
by entreaty or for a price, if the cupidity or 

‘Quotations from the Familiari are from the 
critical edition by V. Rossi (4 vols.; Florence, 1933- 
42 | = Vols. X-XIII of the Edizione nazionale of the 


works of Petrarch]; the editing of Vol. IV of the 
Familiari was completed by U. Bosco). 


5’ There is as yet no authoritative text of the 
Seniles. The least bad is that found in the earliest 
edition, which is contained in the volume headed 
Librorum Francisci Petrarche impressorum annotatio, 
published in Venice in 1501. 
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the poverty of the vendor so requires—a 
situation known to Juvenal: witness the line 
Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven.® 

To me also, as to others, these men are 
often blandly importunate and troublesome, 
though less frequently now, perhaps because 
of respect for my changed interests and my 
age, perhaps because of my refusals. For often, 
lest they wear me out, I refuse absolutely, and 
will not be swayed by any urging. But some- 
times, especially if I know the petitioners to 
be poor and humble, a sense of charity com- 
pels me to draw upon my wit to meet their 
need with an aid which will long be useful to 
those who receive it and is burdensome to 
me only for a brief space of time. And there 
have been some who, after winning me over 
by their entreaties, and departing with their 
requests granted, but otherwise naked, as it 
were, and poverty-stricken, have returned in 
silken raiment, well equipped, and rich, and 
have given me their thanks for enabling them 
to throw off the grievous fardel of poverty. 
Whereby I have been at times so moved, that, 
thinking it a kind of almsgiving, I have re- 
solved never to refuse another such request— 
only to return to my refusals when impor- 
tunity again becomes intolerable. 


VI 


An interesting indication of the early 
release of two of Petrarch’s sonnets is 
afforded by the fact that Boccaccio, writ- 
ing the Filostrato in Naples in 1338—long 
before he knew Petrarch—appears to 
have derived material for Stanzas 83-85 
of Part III from Petrarch’s No. 61 
(“Benedetto sia ’1 giorno’) and material 
for Stanzas 54-55 of Part V from Pe- 
trarch’s addressive sonnet No. 112 (‘“‘Sen- 
nuccio, i’ vo’ che sapi’’).” 


6 Satura, VII, 87. 

7See my ‘‘Notes on Petrarch,"” MLN, XXXII 
(1917), 196-98. G. R. Silber (‘‘Alleged imitations of 
Petrarch in the Filostrato,"’ MP, XX XVII [1939], 113- 
24) questions the derivation. It is true that neither the 
benedetto motive nor the idea of a lover's visiting places 
connected with his love is peculiar to Petrarch; but 
the verbal identities, plus the close similarity, in 
the second case, in the use of initial repetition, still 
seem to me to be convincing. 














VII 

Poems by Petrarch, released by him in 
one or another of the ways noted above, 
thus entered into circulation, from time to 
time, as individual poems or in small 
groups of poems. It is inherently exceed- 
ingly probable that friends and admirers 
of Petrarch got from each other, or from 
giullari, copies of poems so released, and 
thus developed personal collections of his 
poems. This inherent probability is con- 
firmed by the known development of per- 
sonal collections of the letters of Pe- 
trarch.’ It is inherently probable, also— 
and this probability, likewise, is con- 
firmed by the letter-collections—that 
some such collections consisted exclusive- 
ly of poems by Petrarch and that in other 
collections poems by Petrarch and poems 
by other authors were mingled. 

A specific reference to the making of a 
personal collection appears in Ep. sen., 
XIII, 4. The passage in question is 
quoted below. 


Vill 

General references to the diffusion of 
his lyries occur in six of the letters of 
Petrarch. Brief quotations from these 
letters follow: 

Ep. fam., VIII, 3 (written to Luca Cristi- 
ano,,probably in 1349), Sec. 13: “hine illa 
vulgaria iuvenilium laborum meorum cantica, 
quorum hodie pudet ac penitet, sed eodem 
morbo affectis, ut videmus, acceptissima.”’ 

Ep. fam., X, 3 (written to his brother 
Gherardo, probably in 1349), Secs. 21-22: 
“Quotiens sillabas contorsimus, quotiens verba 
transtulimus, denique quid non fecimus ut 
amor ille, quem si extinguere non erat, at 
saltem tegi verecundia iubebat, plausibiliter 
caneretur? Laudabamur in studiis nostris et 


8’ The difficult question as to the extent to which 
such releases and the collections mentioned in Secs. 
VII and X are reflected in existing early manuscripts 
will be treated in a later article. 

® See Rossi's introd., in Vol. I of his edition of the 
Familiari. 
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capita delirantum peccatoris oleum impingua- 
bat.” 

Ep. fam., XXI, 15 (written to Bocacccio, 
probably in 1359), Secs. 17-18: ‘““Meque non 
frustra timuisse res indicat, quando in his 
ipsis paucis que michi iuveniliter per id 
tempus elapsa sunt, vulgi linguis assidue 
laceror, indignans quodque olim amaveram 
perosus.” 

Ep. sen., V, 2 (written to Boccaccio, prob- 
ably in 1364): ‘‘quamuis sparsa illa & breuia 
iuuenilia atque vulgaria iam ut dixi non mea 
amplius sed vulgi potius facta essent: maiora 
ne lanient prouidebo.”’ 

Ep. sen., XIII, 4 (written to Giovanni 
d’Arezzo, probably in 1373 or 1374): “Ad 
hee cuncta nostra vulgaria: & siquid est 
poeticum collegisse te speras: sed id mihi 
difficile est creditu. Ceterum illis ante alia 
necessariam esse correctionem exactissimam 
sentis: que a diuersis ut auguror hisque nec 
intelligentibus mendicasti.”’ 

Ep. sen., XIII, 10 (written to Pandolfo 
Malatesta in 1373): ‘‘Inuitus fateor hac etate 
vulgari iuueniles ineptias cerno: quas omnibus: 
mihi quoque si liceat ignotas velim. Et si 
enim stilo quolibet ingenium illius etatis 
emineat: ipsa tamen res senilem dedecet 
grauitatem. Sed quid possum? omnia iam in 
vulgus effusa sunt: legunturque libentius 
quam que serio postmodum validioribus 
animis scripsi. Quomodo igitur negarem tibi 
sic de me merito tali viro: Tamque anxie 
flagitanti que me inuito vulgus habet, et 
lacerat?’’! 


IX 


The story of the evolution of the Can- 
zoniere has been told in detail elsewhere ;" 
all that is necessary here is to mention 
briefly the four forms of the Canzoniere 
that were released by Petrarch during his 
lifetime. 

The first of these forms, the Pre-Chigi 
form, was being prepared for Azzo da 
Correggio in 1357 and was presumably 

1° The quotations from the Seniles are from the 
edition cited in n. 5. In that edition the last of the 


letters referred to appears as Ep. sen., XIII, 11. 
11 In the article cited in n. 3. 
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sent to him in 1358. Like all later forms, it 
was divided into two parts, the second be- 
ginning with No. 264 (the canzone “‘I’ vo 
pensando’’). It contained about 142 
poems in Part I and about 29 in Part II. 
This form is not known to be extant; and 
it is not known whether copies of it were 
made from Azzo’s copy. 

The next form, the Chigi form, was 
prepared within the period 1359-62. It 
contained 174 poems in Part I and 41 in 
Part II. This form is preserved as such in 
one manuscript and is contained or reflect- 
ed in half-a-dozen other manuscripts; pre- 
sumably copies of it were made soon after 
it was released. 

The third form was sent in January, 
1373, to Pandolfo Malatesta. It contained 
244 poems in Part I and 85 in Part II. 
This form is contained or reflected in a 
great many manuscripts: copying and 
circulation must have begun soon after 
it was sent to Pandolfo. 

The fourth form, released also in 1373 
and best preserved in a manuscript of the 
Quiriniana Library in Brescia, differs 
from the Malatesta form only by the ex- 
clusion of one poem and by some changes 
in order. This form is contained or re- 
flected in several manuscripts. 


X 

It is inherently probable that the re- 
lease of the Chigi form of the Canzonicre 
and the making of copies of that form as a 
whole were followed by the making of 
personal collections of a new type: col- 
lections based upon the Chigi form and 
consisting of selections from that form. 
Such selective collections were presum- 
ably made, in the first instance, by per- 
sons to whom copies of the Chigi form 
were available only temporarily. Such col- 
lections may have been either entirely new 
collections, or earlier collections, of the 
type considered above in Section VII, to 
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which poems found in the Chigi form were 
now added. 

Similarly, the making of new selective 
collections presumably began soon after 
the releases of the Malatesta and Quir- 
iniano forms of the Canzoniere. In view, 
however, of the fact that Petrarch died in 
July, 1374, it is not probable that the 
making of personal collections based on 
either of these two forms had gone very 
far before his death. 


XI 

Fairly soon after the release of the 
Malatesta form, Petrarch sent to Pan- 
dolfo a supplement to Part II of the 
Canzoniere, containing presumably 17 
poems. He presumably sent at the same 
time a supplement to Part I, containing 
12 poems. Such supplements were prob- 
ably sent to other persons also. 

Copies of these supplements may have 
had some independent circulation; and 
selections from them may have entered 
into selective collections. 


XII 


Two of the early sonnets, Nos. 132 
(“S’amor non @’) and 134 (“Pace non 
trovo’’), were translated into Latin verse 
by Coluccio Salutati, presumably during 
Petrarch’s lifetime. There is manuscript 
evidence that they enjoyed some early 
circulation.” 


XIII 


The foregoing pages have shown that 
Italian lyrics by Petrarch entered into 
circulation, during his lifetime, in many 
different ways: as poems addressed to 
friends without specific expectation of 
poetic answer; as risposte, and perhaps, 


‘2 This evidence will be reported in the article 
referred to in n. 8. The question as to the ways in 
which ‘‘S’amor non é"’ may have come into the hands 
of Chaucer will be treated in a later article. 
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in a few cases, as proposte; as obituary 
tributes; as gifts; as releases to importu- 
nate giullari; in personal collections 
formed by friends or admirers (such col- 
lections consisting either exclusively of 
poems by Petrarch or of miscellanies in 
which poems by Petrarch were included) ; 
in four forms of the Canzoniere; presum- 
ably in personal collections (new or 
expanded, exclusive or inclusive) based on 
forms of the Canzonicre; in late supple- 
ments released by Petrarch; and (in two 





cases) in Latin versions by Coluccio 
Salutati. 

At Petrarch’s death his own manu- 
script of the Canzonicre contained 263 
poems in Part I and 103 in Part II. 
Copies of the Canzoniere as it then stood 
were soon made; but during the whole 
manuscript period copies of the Malatesta 
form, with some inclusion of poems re- 
leased in supplements, outnumbered 
copies of the final form. 


Harvarpb UNIVERSITY 
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THE MS FITZWILLIAM: AN EXAMINATION OF 


MISS RICKERT’S HYPOTHESIS 


THEODORE A. STROUD 


NTIL the publication of The text of 

the Canterbury tales, Chaucerians 

had but the slightest incentives 

for examining the very late and corrupt 
MS Fitzwilliam, McClean 181. When, 
however, Miss Rickert sought to prove 
that this manuscript imperfectly reflected 
an early version of several tales in CT! and 
interposed references to this hypothesis at 
many points in the first two volumes of 
The text,? she made necessary an extended 
investigation of the manuscript. Her own 
efforts to collect and formulate the evi- 
dence to support her theory concerning Fi 
probably hastened her death, which oc- 
curred before she had completed the task. 
Although Manly never actually accepted 
her conclusions,* he chose to incorporate 
most of her argument in the work, to- 
gether with a few of his objections and in- 
cidental observations on the point. Unfor- 
tunately, Manly was already exhausted 
by the tremendous labor he had almost 
completed, so that neither editor brought 
to this problem the energy and acumen 
characteristic of their other scholarship. 
Actually, Miss Rickert’s view may 
have a specious appeal to anyone con- 
cerned with Chaucer’s habits of revision, 
for it seems to confirm observations which 
1 Manly and Rickert, The tert of the Canterbury 
tales (Chicago, 1940), II, 115: ‘There are. . . strong 
reasons for believing that some of the lines not in Fi 
were additions made by Chaucer.’’ At the moment she 
is speaking of KtT, but the assertion is an accurate 


summation of her argument in the chapter on ‘‘Early 
and revised versions’’ (II, 495-517). 

2 Ibid., I, 61, 169, 390, 423; II, 135, 187, 217, 229, 
339. 

2? He writes of her argument: “I felt the varying 
weight of some of these considerations, and although I 
was never convinced of the truth of the theory .. . I 
regarded it as possible . . ."’ (ibid., II, 512). 
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have not been seriously challenged and 
therefore helps to stabilize the mental cli- 
mate in which further hypotheses about 
Chaucer’s composition will naturally be 
conceived. Lowes’s observation of Chau- 
cer’s “invincible Gisinclination to touch 
his rhyme words,”’* would be confirmed in 
striking fashion by the conclusion that Fi 
is an early version of several of the tales. 
So would be the prevalent attitude that 
“Chaucer was never inclined in revising to 
omit.’’® More precisely, Fi would become a 
startling example of how rhetorical em- 
bellishments, as recommended by the me- 
dieval authorities on poetic composition, 
dominated Chaucer’s methods of revision. 

It is not unthought-of that such a hy- 
pothesis, presented seemingly under the 
aegis of Manly and Rickert’s justly 
deserved reputation, might gradually 
achieve currency in the Chaucer canon— 
almost by default. As a matter of fact, 
even before the appearance of their edi- 
tion, one scholar had tentatively implied 
that Fi might represent an early version of 
one passage in FkT.® One reviewer of the 
work observed that Manly, in advancing 
scribal editing as the explanation of the 
Fi version, seemed on safer ground than 
did Miss Rickert.’ A still later article 


4 J. L. Lowes, ‘‘The two prologues of The legend of 
good women: a new test,"’ Kittredge anniversary papers 
(Boston, 1913), p. 100. 

§ J. 8. P. Tatlock, ‘*The Canterbury tales in 1400,"’ 
PMLA, L (1935), 114. 

¢ Germaine Dempster, *‘Chaucer at work on the 
Complaint in the Franklin's tale,"’ MLN, LII (1937), 
21-22: “It may be worth noting at this point that sev- 
eral MSS close Dorigen'’s complaint with F 1422 or 
1424 (Bo!, Fi-NL, Toj. Whether accidental loss is the 
best of the several possible explanations in the case one 
should not attempt to guess until more is known about 
the MSS.” 

7 Dorothy Everett, Y WES, 1941, p. 103. 
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brought into question Manly’s discovery 
of traces of revision in the cd* manuscripts 
of CT, but this article limited jtself to 
CIT; and, since CIT was not crucial to 
Miss Rickert’s position, it was weakened 
only incidentally.* 

In supporting her position, Miss Rick- 
ert limits the discussion almost immedi- 
ately to Fi, “an extraordinary MS” which 
“lacks 1500 to 2000 lines of text not plain- 
ly lost by aecident.”® After making allow- 
ances for seribal corruption, she finds the 
missing passages almost invariably to be 
literary embellishments, stylistic improve- 
ments which she classifies in great detail.'® 
She supposes, moreover, the release of a 
rough draft of various tales, one which oc- 
casionally contained notes for expanding 
imperfect passages.'' But she was keenly 
aware of the fact that a large proportion 
of defective passages, excluding the ob- 
viously accidental corruptions,'? would 
discount, if not disprove, her position. 
The result was a concern with the pas- 
sages “in which the context [in Fi] is 
ruined in metre, construction, or sense, 
sometimes unnecessarily, often inexpli- 
cably.’’!® Thus she insisted that the pas- 
sages ‘“‘in which the context seems to be 
hopelessly muddled” ‘‘are no more than 
about one-tenth of the whole number.”" 

_One point must be understood from the 
outset: Miss Rickert felt driven to postu- 
late an early version to explain the state 

8J. B. Severs, ‘‘Did Chaucer revise the Clerk's 
tale?” Speculum, XXI (1946), 295-302. 

® Manly and Rickert, II, 503. A few of these lines 
are missing from other manuscripts, but even Nl, 
which shares Fi's text for two of the tales, has no sig- 
nificance for her position. 

1° Thid., pp. 504-8. 

0 [bid., p. 511. 

‘2 The most striking are ‘‘those in which one mem- 
ber of a couplet is without a rhyming line’ (ibid., 
p. 509): A 1371, 2333, 2412, 2605, 3206; D 377, 682, 
2086, 2102; E 541, 962; C 683; B 1908, 2006, 3097; 
G 1221, 1329, 1411. 

12 Tbid., p. 505. 


14 Tbid., p. 511. This fraction includes the instances 
listed above in n. 12 





of the Fi text because she could not ac- 
count for it by any of the motives for 
seribal editing with which she was famil- 
iar.!® Actually, her conclusion can be chal- 
lenged, with some justification, from wide- 
ly differing premises. One involves for- 
mulating the evidence that lines missing 
from the Fi version of Gamelyn—ob- 
viously not later additions by Chaucer— 
exhibit the same features as the other 
missing lines in Fi.'* But I intend to argue 
along the lines which Miss Rickert has al- 
ready laid down, limiting myself as far as 
possible to the terms which she considers 
pertinent. Consequently, it becomes de- 
sirable, first, to re-examine the data and to 
discover at least which passages are 
‘ruined in metre, construction, or sense,” 
especially as circumstances tragically 
checked her efforts to make a thorough 
search. Only after the weight of that evi- 
dence is considered will there be need to 
account for the scribe’s disturbing be- 
havior. 

It must be admitted that the presence 
of a defect in the Fi version proves neither 
that Chaucer did not expand in order to 
correct it nor that a short but correct ver- 
sion of the tale was not actually ‘“‘pub- 
lished.” Yet the more numerous the de- 
fects, the greater is the likelihood that a 
scribe, by careless excision, was entirely 
responsible; for we may safely assume 
that Chaucer, although he worked hastily 
at times, would never have permitted his 
poems to circulate in a form in which such 
defects were prevalent. That this is the 
true state of affairs in the Fi version may 
be shown by listing the various types of 
faults which seem due to shortening the 


1% Tbid., pp. 508-11. 


16 Gamelyn lost 10 per cent of its bulk, about aver- 
age for the Fi version, and in a fashion which points 
up the operation of abnormal scribal motives, e.g., 
some scribe has methodically omitted the last five of 
the seven canto or ‘‘fitt’’ openings (X 289-90, 341-44, 
551-52, 769-70, 857-58). 
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text, of which the most obvious may well 
be the instances of faulty rhyme: 
wytte—bryghte (B 10-11; Fi lacks B 3-9, 
12-13) 
poete—seke (B 31-32; Fi lacks E 29-30, 33-55) 
man—man (D 2086-spurious 87; Fi lacks D 
1079-85) 
Suppose—was (E 1031-sp. 32; Fi lacks E 
2032-42) 
be—be (G 1006-9; Fi lacks G 1006-8) 
noyse—close (B 4545-50; Fi lacks B 4529-49)"" 
A particularly important source of evi- 
dence is the highly unmetrical lines which 
often immediately precede or follow the 
point where a passage is out of the manu- 
script. These lines appear to be drastically 
changed to minimize the resulting hiatus 
and to preserve the couplet form. Fre- 
quently, the lines contain key words or 
phrases also found in the missing pas- 
sages. But some caution in selecting these 
lines is necessary, because the lines in Fi 
are almost consistently irregular, with 
spondees and anapests confronting the 
reader at every turn. Various samplings of 
the manuscript, however, show that, apart 
from the group under present considera- 
tion, very few lines have lost more than 
two syllables and that even fewer (if we 
exclude the instances listed below) have 
been increased by more than one. With a 
few exceptions, therefore, the lines to fol- 
low have more than twelve syllables or 
less than eight.'® Since it is occasionally 
possible to rectify the length of a line by 
assuming that the scribe carelessly in- 
serted a modifier from the omitted lines, it 
is important to observe how frequently 
such words were in the missing passage. 
The following lines in Fi seem to in- 
17 This list does not include the apparently acci- 


dental defects in the rhymes of Fi, such as those listed 
above in n. 12. 

18] am tempted to stress the hopelessly irregular 
meter of these lines, as contrasted with Chaucer's 
easy rhythm; but, as a matter of fact, the meter of so 
many of the lines in Fi has been spoiled that this test 
is hardly dependable. 
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volve a relatively mechanical insertion of 
words from a missing passage into a line 
adjoining it: 


A 2304-5 Thow wost y desyre to be a 
mayde all my lyfe (2303-4)'* 
Saturne alle be it that it ys agayn 

kynde (2449-50) 
Tho sorroweth Palamon with 
roggy asschy heres (2881-82) 
And seyde the furst mover of the 
cause above (2983-86) 
And who lyste not here hit chese 
another tale (3175-76) 
But the myller ys a cherle and the 
reve also (3181-82) 
Oure oste seid what devel made 
the Reve to preche (3899- 
3901) 


A 2450-51 


A 2882-83 


A 2986-87 


A 3176-77 


A 3182-83 


A 3899-3902 


D 276-77 That with ffire & thonder be thi 
nekke to broke (275-76) 
D 346-47 After the woll y not worche as 


mych as a gnatte (340-46) 

He redde Amphirax of Thebes 
that lost his lyfe (739-40) 

Kynge Arthur had in his house a 
Bacheler (865-82) 

There ys so grete ffelicite ese and 
lust in maryage (1641-42) 

Thorow eggyng of his wyf Janu- 
arie lyst to play (2133-34) 

Aurelius doth the mayster cher 
and reverence (1243-56) 

Many stories kowde y telle of this 
matere (1409-12) 

I wol no longer endyte her of but 
Arveragus and his wyf (1549- 
50) 

Swerte schul ye have and elles 
mot y sell (1581-82) 


D 739-41 


D 882-83 


E 1642-43 


E 2134-35 


F 1256-57 


F 1412-13 


F 1550-51 


F 1581-83 


C 324-25 Telle no rybawdry but good 
thyng to ler (323-24) 

C 423-24 But of Covetyse my teme ys and 
ever was (423-24) 

C 574-75 Alle Actes and victoryes in the 
olde Testament (553-74) 

C 758-59  Tosle vs yong folk thou are of his 


assent false thefe (757-58) 


1» Numbers in parentheses indicate the passage 
missing from Fi. 
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B 2150-51 I pray yow blameth not for as in 
my sentence (2147-50) 
Chauntecler her loued and ioy to 
her hem syng (4061-66) 
Chauntecler sange mery and cast 
up his y3e (4457-62) 
Chauntecler wolde haue fledde 
but that the foxe anone (4469- 


72) 


B 4065-67 
B 4462-63 


B 4472-73 


A few other lines are drastically cur- 
tailed, as they are apparently edited to 
conceal missing lines: 


A 2174 His voyce as a trompettes last (2172- 
73) 


B 45 But natheles now in certeyn (41-44) 

D 1018 And woll sey as y say schall (1018- 
22) 

C275 Was hanged and both mor & lesse 
(271-74) 

C961 The pepull at her wordes lowh (947- 
60) 

C 963 But Iesu sende us that grace (963-68) 


Other lines are so complex and so illus- 
trative of the process inferred above that 
they require added analysis: 


A 332-33 And thus Gelousy sleeth me for 
drede of Arcyte (325-32) 
Note how it shifts the key words in A 332- 
33: 
And Venus sleeth me on that oother syde 
For ialousie and feere of hym arcite 


A 1539 He fareth as the fryday selden all the 
weke ylyke (1533-38) 
The key word fareth is a unique variant 
here, but roughly conveys the simile. 
A 1543-48 The cytte Thebes stroyed and 
Cadmus our kynge (1543-47) 
The line seems constructed from 1544: 
‘«.. werryen Thebes the citee’”’ and 1547-48: 


“Cadmus... . of the citee first was crowned 
kyng.” 
A 2842 Ashe scheweth hem many exaumples 


& lykenes (2843-56) 
Apparently many was added to compensate 
for omitting the illustration to follow. 
A 3208-9 His Almagyst and bokes longyng 
to his art 





A 3209-10 His astrolabes and augrym stones 
lyeng a parte”® 
D 303 And yet has thou suspecyoun on our 
apprentice Janekyn (297-302) 

Part of 306 is incorporated in 303, without 
properly revising 306. 

E 1779 Seke for sorow to his bedde wente he 
hastely (1777-78) 

Sorow is perhaps suggested by sore in 1777. 

E 1895 Doun in to the halle came this ffresch 
lady may (1885-92) 

Fresh lady May occurs only in 1882; the idea 
of her going into the hall is suggested by 
1890-92. 
E 294-95 They ete spyces and dronke wyne 

at an ende 
And then after to the tempul as 

reson wol they wend (291-94) 

The words spyces and wyne were taken from 
294; And then after is substituted for an equiva- 
lent clause in 295. 

F 993 When ye have remeved away the 
rokkes stone by stone (991-92) 

Fi adds the idea of 992, but probably got 
the phrasing from a parallel structure a few 
lines before.*! 


The same technique of condensation 
may be observed in another score of 
lines ;” that is, the line following the miss- 
ing passages seems to have been con- 
structed by prefacing it with part of the 
preceding line or by drawing in some 
fashion on the missing portion. But in 
these the additions have been roughly 
compensated for by the loss of modifiers or 
other words in the line itself. The reader 
must be the judge of how plausible is the 
alternative that the process was reversed, 

20 Miss Rickert quotes this as an example of how 


occasionally the meter and the sense are inexplicably 
ruined. 


21 Equally good examples are the Fi version of lines 
C 649, 822-23; B 4587; G 483-86, 594-96, 600-604, 
630-32, 920, 925-26, 951, 1035-36, 1055-56, 1453-54 
All these line references, and those to follow, may be 
expanded by reference to the Corpus of Variants in 
Manly and Rickert. 


2A 247, 1040-41, 2398-99; D 686-92, 826-27, 
1273-75; E 113, 2237, 2256, 2364-66; F 266-67, 
280-81, 474, 554, 1019; C 534-35; B 3158, 4230-31, 
4393; G 588-89, 587-89, 1045-46. 
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that Chaucer actually took part of the 
line and used it in his expansion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the ‘‘many omissions in Fi 
where the text preserved was changed in 
such a way as to imply a knowledge of the 
contents of the omitted passage’’** were 
the basis of Manly’s first reaction against 

Miss Rickert’s hypothesis. 

There are also several instances in 
which the violations of grammatical prin- 
ciples in Fi, not including those due to 
one-line omissions and probable eyeskips, 
seem to be the result of the absence of the 
passages. After checking the various con- 
structions made possible by the lack of 
punctuation, I feel safe in listing the fol- 
lowing points where the context of the 
missing passage is grammatically unsatis- 
factory: 

A 1199-200 and F 464-74 break off “so... 
that” constructions. 

A 1543-49 and A 2172-73 result in pointless or 
obscure ellipses. 

B 3-9, 12-15, and E 2233-36 and B 4379-80 
leave nouns without the predication which 
their position requires. 

A 2201-8 leaves several members of the series 
without any function. 

D 1649-59 and E 1746-47 omit the units 
needed to complete the verb. 

A 4355-62 removes the antecedent of he 
(4363), so that Fi points clearly to the 
wrong speaker. 

D 275-77 prefaces an imperative sentence with 
a subordinating conjunction.** 


The most obvious types of errors incom- 
position (as distinguished from the sen- 
tence errors) are the clumsy fluctuations 
between direct and indirect discourse. 
Good examples are the Fi versions of the 
passages from which E 85-112, F 857-90, 
C 11-18, D 1731-33, and G 585-87 have 
been omitted. 


23 Manly and Rickert, II, 511. 


2¢ There is no point in continuing the list; miscel- 
laneous violations include E 2133-34; F 548-51, 1581-— 
82: C 11-18; B 4111-64, 4383-98. 
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There are not many instances, other 
than accidental omissions, where the miss- 
ing passages leave the manuscript with a 
defective narrative sequence. And, when- 
ever narrative links are absent, they usu- 
ally consist of one line connected by a 
rhyme to the body of a missing passage. 
Some of the combinations listed above are 
attempts to preserve the continuity.*> The 
defective points may be described as fol- 
lows: 

A 2659-70: Fi has no indication of the time 
that had elapsed, which is important when 
two narrative strands are running concur- 
rently and soon to unite. 

E 85-112: Fi mentions neither the people’s 
momentous decision to protest nor their 
audience with the marquis. 

E 2125-28: Fi omits Pyramus’ and Thisbe’s 
names from its account of their love affair. 

E 1813-16: After the guests leave, it is im- 
possible to identify the “men” who were 
said to be drinking. 

E 2233-36: The reader is not told where Pluto 
is and remains equally unprepared for a long 
dispute over May’s behavior. 

E 2328-33: Fi makes no preparation for May’s 
speech or, once it is started, for her request. 

C 323-25: Fi has a ballad-like abruptness; the 
second speakers are never identified. 

C 699-704: The suggestion by one rioter that 
they swear brotherhood is left unfinished, 
and the reactions of the others are ignored. 

C 806-9: Fi’s abruptness leaves the speaker 
unidentified and the long speech unpref- 
aced. 

B 1950-67: Thopas goes riding and without 
any reason or preparation is ‘eek so wery.”’ 

B 4111-64: The speakers shift without any 
indication. 

B 4233-38: The incident is left unfinished; the 


23 Instances in which the incidents in Fi differ 
markedly from the received text (e.g., the Knight 
plays no role in the Fi version of the Host-Pardoner 
quarrel) have not been included unless the results 
were palpably unsatisfactory. An abrupt shift in the 
speaker (C 323-25, 806-9; B 4111-64) or scene 
(E 2228-36) is listed, however; for such curtness is not 
characteristic of Chaucer's art and is clearly inappro- 
priate in his leisurely told narratives. 
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traveler cries out for justice, but without 
any explicit consequences. 

G 1316-21: Failure to explain how the silver 
got into the pan makes a mystery out of this 
attempt to expose the tricks of the alche- 
mist. 

G 1325-28: The omission leaves the speaker 
unidentified; Fi continues to omit essential 
details of an exposé. 


Comparable to the gaps in the narra- 
tive are the points where the manuscript 
lacks one or more steps in a logical pro- 
gression; in fact, some of the instances 
may be appropriately treated under both 
headings. In spite of an occasional diffi- 
culty, however, the defects which take the 
form of a conclusion implying evidence, 
an exception implying a rule, or some 
other pattern leading the reader vainly to 
expect a unit of thought can be roughly 
grouped together. An example is the 
speech of Canacee to the wounded falcon, 
which Fi breaks off at F 463, without per- 
mitting her to make the logically conse- 
quent offer of aid. Perhaps the most com- 
plex example involves the lines describing 
the statue of Venus in her temple (A 1953- 
66). In the received text the descriptions 
of three temples follow the same pattern, 
each ending on the most prominent fea- 
ture of the temple—the statue of its deity. 
It is logically inconceivable, then, that 
Chaucer could have written a version 
lacking any description of Venus’ statue, 
at least without otherwise changing the 
pattern. 

Miss Rickert states that most of the 
passages “in which the context seems to 
be hopelessly muddled” occur in KtT, 
NPT, and CYT.” Unfortunately for our 
purpose, she lists only one of these pas- 
sages (A 1459-64), so that an argument 
can hardly be made for similar instances 
in the other tales. Moreover, KtT cer- 
tainly cannot be dismissed from our in- 


2 Manly and Rickert, II, 510. 
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vestigation, for approximately one-third 
of the passages which she lists as literary 
improvements that Chaucer may have 
added are drawn from that tale. The most 
obviously corrupt points in the text, the 
ones to which she may have been re- 
ferring, include A 1543-48; B 4111-64, 
4529-64; G 904-5, 962-65, 1418-23, and 
1448-53. But, altogether, there are forty 
other passages which exhibit some form of 
logical defect.?7 

Illustrative of these logically defective 
passages, yet distinguished from them by 
involving a larger context, are shortened 
portions of Fi which leave earlier refer- 
ences unsatisfied or make later ones some- 
what obscure. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume, for example, that only someone who 
had written the equivalent of H 109— 

He slow Phitoun the serpent as he lay 

Slepynge again the sonne upon a day— 


would obscurely allude to Phitoun some 

twenty lines later (H 127-28). Other in- 

stances in which crucial elements of the 
context of a point are lacking in Fi include 
the following: 

A 1137-38 is necessary for 1147; A 1543-49 for 
1555; A 2383-98 for 2403. 

A 2999-3040 provides the plausibility for “this 
longe serie” (3066). 

E 127-34 serves to explain Walter’s remarks 
about picking his own bride. 

G 498-504 provides the referent of “thise 
ymages”’ (509). 

E 2032-41 is necessary to prepare for Pluto’s 
appearance as a deus ex machina in the 
story. 

But probably the most striking source 
of evidence that Chaucer had no hand in 
most of the major variants between Fi and 
the textus receptus is to be found by a com- 


27 A 1313-22, 1325-32, 1945-46, 2043-48, 2117-24, 
2131-36, 2201-9, 2481-82; B 31-32, 77-80, 456-63; 
D 297-302, 340—46, 733-34, 865-82, 1125-68, 2005-10, 
2115-20; E 33-55, 85-112, 1703-8, 2241-54, 2277- 
2304; F 419-22, 567-68, 1109-10, 1113-15; C 11-16, 
366-72, 415-18, 429-36, 513-34, 541-50, 553-74, 
579-89; B 4341-46, 4425-40; G 92-112, 470-83, 
948-50. 
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parison of the tales with their sources, 
whenever they are available. To my 
knowledge, no one has ever advanced an 
instance in which a poet has habitually 
revised by recovering and inserting the 
material that he had decided to omit in 
his first paraphrase of his source.** Yet 
this is precisely what Chaucer must have 
done, if Miss Rickert is correct, not only 
in CIT? and in SNT* but in tales for 
which a source can be found merely for a 
few lines at a time. In KtT, for example, 
Chaucer’s changes in his original were so 
extensive that only one-fourth of the lines 
of KtT, according to a liberal estimate, re- 
semble those in Jl Teseida. Nevertheless, 
many of the missing passages overlap the 
sections derived from the Italian epic. A 
typical illustration is A 2303-4, where a 
reference to Actaeon’s punishment occurs 
in the midst of Emilye’s prayer to Diana, 
just as it does in the original story. Nu- 
merous other lines missing from Fi occur 
in units of KtT where the order of topics 


28 This test is in a sense analogous to Lowes'’s argu- 
ment for the priority of the F text of ProLGW, since 
in the G version the blocks of material utilized from 
his source are, whenever affected at all, shifted from 
their original order (J. L. Lowes, ‘“‘The prologue to 
The legend of good women as related to French Mar- 
guerite poems and Filostrato, PMLA, XIX, 593- 
683). 


29 Not counting E 1170-76, which is also missing 
from the cd* MSS, the Fi version of CIT lacks eleven 
stanzas (E 85-112, 127-33, 155-61, 225-32, 428-41, 
and 1156-62), of which all but one are clearly derived 
from the source; that is, they are in either one or both 
of the versions of the tale found in Bryan and Demp- 
ster, Sources and analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury 
tales (Chicago, 1941), pp. 296-331. Manly suggests 
that these passages, at least, must have been omis- 
sions (II, 513), and Severs (pp. 301-2) makes the 
point in more detail. The one exception is E 1100- 
1106, which is an integral part of the longest addition 
(E 1079-1114) that Chaucer made to his source. A 
part of the long passage not in the Fi version of CIP 
is also based on the opening of the Latin version that 
Chaucer used. 


30 Although Chaucer rearranged his source in the 
opening Interpretacio, he still could not have added 
G 92-112 without returning to the same source. The 
other lines missing (G 470-83 and 498-505) must have 
been present in his source (Bryan and Dempster, 
p. 669). 
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and the phrasing are partly determined 
by the source.*! 

Several units not in WBP permit the 
same sort of inferences. From Jerome’s 
Epistola adversum Jovinianum are derived 
D 73-78* (of which Fi lacks 75-78) and 
293-302%% (of which it lacks 297-302). 
Also Jerome supplied the series of refer- 
ences to Xantippe, Pasiphaé, Clytemnes- 
tra, and Eriphyle (D 727-46), of which Fi 
retains all but the third (D 733-34) in the 
very same order.** 

The remaining passages are more wide- 
ly scattered, but it is no less clear that 
D 2051-52 was derived from a phrase in 
one of Seneca’s exempla which Chaucer 
used,** that B 1086-92 was suggested by 
the source,** and that the account of Vir- 
ginius’ intercession (C 271-74) was in the 
source. F 911-12 and the lines which pre- 
cede it were probably drawn alike from 
Tes., III, 5-7. Other passages which may 
have been suggested to Chaucer by his 
source include: D 2079-85, F 1243-56, 
D 340-46, B 421-27, and B 1135-42, all of 
which are absent from the Fi text. 

Finally, the Fi version of Dorigen’s 
exempla (F 1367-456) deserves special 
consideration because of Manly’s tenta- 
tive hypothesis that 1425-56 were added 
later to FkT.*7 Perhaps Chaucer did re- 
turn to his source more than once in search 
of appropriate materials ;** but, in view of 

11 Cf. A 1982-84, 2009-10, and 2017-18 with the 
corresponding description of Mars’s temple in Tes., 
VII, 29-37; A 2561-62 with Tes., VII, 14; A 2831-34 
with Tes., XI, 7: A 2843-46 with Tes., IX, 10-11; 
A 2915-18 with Tes., XI, 18-19; A 2983-86 with Tes., 
XII, 5; A 2999-3040, 3049-50 with Tes., XII, 7-12. 
There are also vague resemblances which might per- 
mit one to argue that A 2131-36, 2201-8, 2881-83, 


and 2959-64 were suggested by Chaucer's source and 
thus probably in the early version of KtT. 


32 Bryan and Dempster, p. 209. 

33 Ibid., p. 211; cf. parallel passage in Deschamps’ 
Miroir. 
34 Ibid., p. 212. 
36 Tbid., pp. 180, 203. 
37 Manly and Rickert, II, 39, 314-15. 
38 Dempster, p. 1623. 


38 Tbid., p. 287. 
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a recent study of the Complaint,** there is 
little justification for supposing that 
Chaucer ever conceived of a shorter com- 
plaint as adequate to achieve the effect 
that he sought. At least, this study should 
discourage anyone from positing a shorter 
version of the Complaint because an an- 
cestor of Fi lacked many of the exempla. 
In the foregoing discussion, I have 
mentioned more than half the passages 
not in Fi. And many of the passages I 
have not cited leave a suspicious reader 
with the feeling that the text has suffered, 
even though the evidence is too intangible 
to risk formulating it. We may, therefore, 
safely reject the possibility that the lack 
of the missing passages is due to Chaucer. 
Yet the task is not complete until we have 
adequately refuted Miss Rickert’s impres- 
sion that scribal motives could not ac- 
count for the Fi version. At times, it is 
true, the omissions seem to be made al- 
most at random, with little regard for 
their effect on the text or for the repairs 
that their loss would entail. There is also 
a tremendous variation in the amount of 
excision in the various tales. Such phe- 
nomena demand an explanation. 
Fortunately, an editorial principle which 
Miss Rickert suggested to explain the mu- 
tilation of some of the links*® affords prob- 
ability both that the Fi scribe himself was 
responsible for most of the cuts and that 
he might well exercise curious, even irra- 
tional, principles of excision; for the scribe 
clearly reveals a desire to fit the units, not 
merely the short links, of CT onto the 
pages so that they begin at the tops and 
end at the bottoms of pages. For example, 
of the twenty-two links found in Fi, eight 
fit neatly, seven others begin at the top, 
and four more end at the bottom of 


** James Sledd, *‘ Dorigen’s complaint,"" MP, XLV, 
36-45. 

«© Manly and Rickert, II, 514: **. . . the scribe for 
some obscure reason attempted to reduce the links to 
a single page without regard to rhyme or reason.”’ 


pages.*' Aware of how eccentric and fre- 
quently employed this motive really is, 
therefore, we may proceed confidently on 
the hypothesis that most of the cuts are 
due to a single scribe whose personality is 
likely to reflect itself in other ways.** 
Obviously, the scribe’s attitude toward 
the tale he is copying at the moment may 
be significant. Some characteristic of the 
unit as a whole may have helped to deter- 
mine the percentage of lines omitted, 
apart from the complex of motives operat- 
ing in the mind of the scribe at any given 
point. Lacking better evidence, we are 
compelled to look to the tales for like- 
nesses and differences which roughly cor- 
relate with the extensiveness of the exci- 
sion. At least one similarity in the four 
tales most mutilated (CYT, PdT, NPT, 
and Thopas) soon suggests itself, namely, 
the sophistication demanded of the reader. 
But they may be further distinguished: 
NPT and Thopas depend for their effect 
upon the literary sophistication concern- 
ing the genre which they parody. CYT 
and PdT require one to appreciate an il- 
luminating presentation of certain defects 
in society. In contrast, the tales which 
may be roughly grouped as fabliaux, with 
their dependence on amusement and 
straightforward suspense, escaped almost 
unscathed. So did several other tales 
(PhT, PrT, CIT, and MLT) which appeal 
to the reader by exciting pathos, a pleas- 
ure which also exacts little sophistication. 
Apparently, the scribe reveled in the 
length of these pathetic stories, but for the 


‘1 This evidence is presented elsewhere in detail 
(ef. T. A. Stroud, “‘A Chaucer scribe’s concern with 
page format,’ to be published in the October issue of 
Speculum). 

42 At least one other scribal editor must have been 
involved, since NL and Fi share several cuts in SuT, 
PhT, CIT, SNT, and FkT (approximately 10 per cent 
of the total cuts in Fi). Yet the fact that the Fi scribe 
omitted as many lines as, or more than, the Fi-Nl 
scribe did in these tales (except in FkT) and that Fi 
and NI are together in several other tales where NL 
does not share the cuts makes this conclusion inevi- 
table. 











other narratives sought to approach the 
rapid pace of the fabliau. 

But it must not be forgotten that these 
over-all considerations always operate in 
conjunction with principles affecting the 
scribe’s decision to cut particular pas- 
sages. Undoubtedly, he was frequently 
moved to eliminate passages which he 
viewed as repetitious or digressive, a form 
of excision which left no hiatus in the text. 
He also eliminated various sorts of cruces, 
just as we might expect. As for the possi- 
bility that he capriciously ‘‘memorized 
some of his texts and tried at times to re- 
produce them from memory,’’** I can find 
no supporting data. 

But curious motives governing his 
treatment of individual passages do ap- 
pear. One of them is suggested by the 
scores of unique minor variants in which 
hyperbolic exaggerations have been weak- 
ened; for example, A 3518 “half so greet 
was nevere Noes flood” is changed to 
“sretter was nevere Noes flod.’’** If we 
turn our attention to the omissions con- 
taining comparable exaggerations, the 
mass of evidence is rather telling. They 
occur throughout CT, from KtT 


A 1133 That nevere for to dyen in the peyne 
Til that the deeth departe shal us 
tweyne 
A 1225 Now is me shape eternally to dwelle 
Noght in purgatorie but in helle 


to the narrator’s assertions in CYT that 
an alchemist causes a stench a mile away 
(G 886-89) or that hell contains no more 
ire and rancor than a gathering of frus- 
trated alchemists (G 916-19).*° 


43 Manly and Rickert, II, 512. 


44 Other instances are A 48, 55, 674, 1338, 1429, 
2092; B 733, 1155; D 1310, 1767, 1783, 2151; E 915, 
944, 1696, 1812, 1940, 2099, 2240, 2273-74, F660, 734, 
824; B 2280, 3301, 4053; H 113, 137, 138. 


48 Similar omissions include A 1277-78, 1359-60, 
1659-60, 2561-62, 2915-18, 2929-32; D 275-76, 773- 
74, 1545-46, 1649-58; E 428-41, 1715-17, 1719-35, 
1739-41, 2032-41; F 419-22, 495-98, 555-56, 911-12, 
1553-56; C 11-16, 757-58, 889-92; B 1305-10, 1327- 
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These cuts imply a matter-of-factness 
about the scribe which should extend to 
several other features of the tales. He ob- 
jects to figures of speech not as incompre- 
hensible but as a distasteful form of exag- 
geration. He would prefer to limit the 
decoration of narrative; he wants a sort of 
correspondence between the event and the 
report. At least this conclusion would help 
to explain why flattering, hypocritical 
speeches were almost regularly shortened, 
even when extra revision was entailed. 
The scribe also frequently shortened or 
omitted apostrophes, ‘” the passages which 
most conspicuously exceed the bounds of 
reporting that he seems to prefer. And if 
one ramification of this attitude is a dis- 
like of rhetoric, it explains the frequent 
excision of passages where Chaucer emu- 
lated or parodied “high style.’’** 

The significance of the motive just de- 
scribed, as of the one to follow, depends 
primarily on the difficulties which they 
account for. There is no need to explain 
cuts of materials which seem repetitious 
to the superficial reader. Nor is it hard to 
understand why a scribe might omit a 
digression or philosophical generalization 
when by so doing he can save his own la- 
bor and the time of any reader who shares 
his literary tastes. Undoubtedly, Fi ex- 
hibits both these normal motives of the 
scribal editor in a large number of its cuts, 
and even some of the disturbing instances 
are due to hasty or careless exercise of 
these motives. It is the remaining pas- 
sages, however—the ones clearly not repe- 


30, 4041-42, 4061-66, 4553-65, 4584-87, 4591-94; 
G 564-65, 579-82, 972-77, 1342-49; H 121-22. (The 
spurious line E 64 also tones down a rhetorical 
flourish.) 

46D 2111-12, 2115-20; C 927-42; B 4483-88, 
4499-4510; G 1046-51, 1054-57, 1131-35, 1325-28. 

47 A 1325-32, 1543-49; B 302-8, 421-27; E 1783- 
94, 2057-66, 2125-28, 2241-54; C 513-34, 553-74; 
B 4414-19, 4529-49, 4559-64. 

48 B 456-62; E 92-98, 1719-34, 1795-1800, 2219- 
24; F 263-66, 1015-18, 1243-55. 
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titious or digressive, the ones leaving the 
text defective in construction or sense, or 
the ones involving very time-consuming 
revisions—which demand an explanation. 

After generous allowances for acciden- 
tal errors, we may still identify one other 
characteristic of the scribe; for he fre- 
quently cut passages in which the narrator 
or speaker happens to comment on his 
method of narration. To a scribe who had 
little interest in the rich interplay of char- 
acter portrayal and plot development 
which such devices as occupatio and prose- 
culio promote, they may have seemed 
superfluous or even objectionable. When- 
ever such a stimulus occurs—for example, 
C 423: “For shortly myn entente I wol 
devyse”’—the scribe seems to look closely 
or read ahead to discover lines which can 
be readily omitted. In fact, he was often 
undeterred by the re-wording that its 
omission made necessary. 

One group of such excisions, all coup- 
lets, may be singled out as containing one 
line of rhetorical flourish, together with 
some qualification or continuation of the 
context; for example, 


C 461 Which I am wont to preche for to 
wynne 
Now holde youre pees my tale I wol 
bigynne. 
G 858 That owher is where fore as for the 
. beste 
Of alle thise names now wol I me 
reste.” 


Another set of omissions is characterized 
by drastic re-wording which seems in- 
tended, at least in part, to minimize the 
intrusion of the narrator. The continuity 
is vaguely preserved but at a considerable 
cost in editorial ingenuity: 

E 1739 Ther is swich murthe that it may nat 

be writen 


‘* Similar couplets include A 3907-8; B 1241-42, 
4007-8; F 1593-94; C 423-24; G 1428-29; H 315-16: 
I 73-4. This hypothesis will also account for the omis- 
sions of the five refrains in Gamelyn (cf. n. 16). 





TuHeEopoRE A. Stroup 


Asseyeth it your self than may ye 
witen 
It that I lye or noon in this matere, 
for which Fi substitutes: “I seye the sothe 
in this matere.’’ Once more, for G 1304— 
It werieth me to telle of his falsenesse 
And nathelesse yet wol I it expresse 
To thentente that man may be war therby 
And for none other cause truely— 


Fi writes a couplet: 


I wol expresse his falsenesse truly 
That other men may be war ther by.*° 


But, of the passages which reflect this 
scribal tendency, the largest number (as 
one might expect) are those in which a 
conspicuous example of the verbal pattern 
apparently convinced the scribe that 
shortening the lines including or immedi- 
ately following the rhetorical flourish was 
in order, notwithstanding the cost in revi- 
sion. In some cases, as in A 2060: “I kan 
seye you no ferre,”’ or in E 1682: “My tale 
is doon,” the scribe discontinues the 
speech after a concluding phrase. Again, 
the continuations of 


A 2821 What helpeth it to tarien forth the 
day, 
B 2124 Ye shal her if ye wol abide, 
G 1426-27 I wol you tellen here / What that 
the philosophres say, 


are all omitted.*! 

More evidence accumulates from as- 
suming that the scribe frequently, if not 
consistently, read a few lines ahead of his 
copy and thus found phrases which would 
suggest cutting the lines immediately pre- 
ceding. At least we can observe that the 
presence of such rhetorical flourishes pro- 
motes excision but does not determine the 

50 Other instances of rephrasing comparable pas- 


sages are A 1199-1201; D 1273-75; E 1745-47, 2032- 
42; F 1549-56; G 1006~—9, 1054-57. 

‘| Other lines out for apparently the same reason 
include A 1357-60, 1953-56, 2843-56, 2959-64; 
D 865-82, 1649-58; E 1156-62, 1967-76; F 291-94; 
B 2023-77, 2093-2108, 4341-46, 4591-94; G 1316-21, 
1386-93. 
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extent. Thus the intrusions of the narrator 
may, if they are not influential in the ini- 
tial decision to omit a passage, tend to 
lengthen the cut.®? One intrusion which 
probably misled the scribe into expecting 
a recapitulation: “‘. . . as ye befornhand/ 
Herde me tell’? (G 1317-18) disappears 
along with its context. And when he found 
the verbal pattern in C 820, 
And I shal tellen in a wordes fewe 
What we shal doon and brynge it wel aboute 
I graunte quod that other out of doute 
That by my trouthe I wol nat thee biwreye, 
he omitted the first two lines and inserted 
“quoth the one’’ in 824, so that the con- 
text is defective. In F 567-68 a rhetorical 
reference to brevity may also have led to 
the excision of an obscure remark while 
retaining the couplet intended to clarify it. 
There may even be some connection be- 
tween the rhetorical command: ‘Fy spek 
namoore”’ (D 735) and the scribe’s deci- 
sion to eliminate the reason for the out- 
burst and to rephrase the lines following. 
Here, as in the case of the previous mo- 
tives, I am not supposing that the scribe 
5: Among the plausible instances are A 1372-76 
(cf. 1373 and 1380), A 2201-8 (2206 and 2208), 
A 3899-3902 (3902), B 407-13 (411), E 1719-35 
(1739), C 429-36 (434-35), C 641-48 (648), B 4111-64 
(4129), B 4233-38 (4236), G 953-59 (956), G 972-77 


(977), G 996-1001 (1000), G 1078-1101 (1082-85 and 
1101), G 1219-21 (1221), and H 223-36 (235 and 237). 
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eliminated all references to the process of 
narration, much less that he reacted to 
every instance in which the narrator in- 
terposes his personality. But the scribe 
has cut an impressive number of passages 
connected with such points in the text. In 
the light of the data it seems reasonable to 
conclude that one determinant of the 
omissions which otherwise seem selected 
at random is the scribe’s feeling that most 
interruptions by the narrator are super- 
fluous or that they vaguely indicate pas- 
sages which might appropriately be ex- 
cised. 

To the best of my knowledge, the scrib- 
al motives presented above are not to be 
paralleled in number or eccentricity among 
the other Middle English scribes. It is no 
wonder that Miss Rickert was stimulated 
to propose an alternative hypothesis. All 
that the scribe lacked, in my opinion, to 
throw this issue into a permanent state of 
indeterminacy was greater competence in 
applying his editorial principles. It now 
seems unnecessary to consider this hy- 
pothesis in any future studies of Chaucer’s 
habits of revision. And a concomitant re- 
sult of the investigation is its contribution 
to our understanding of the motives un- 
derlying scribal editing. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 








LA GENESE D’UNE LEGENDE: LA DATE DE LA 


NAISSANCE DE RONSARD 


MARCEL FRANGON 


nN 1554, Ronsard dédia' a Pierre 
Paschal une piéce autobiogra- 
phique qu’il avait écrite pour un 
recueil d’éloges des poétes francais que 
projetait Paschal. Mais celui-ci ne réalisa 
pas son projet, aussi, en 1560, Ronsard 
changea-t-il la dédicace.? C’est assez dire 
que Ronsard était, en 1554, préoccupé de 
sa réputation® et cela explique le ton 
quelque peu emphatique de ses vers:‘ 


L’an que le Roy Francois fut pris 
devant Pavie, 

Le jour d’un Samedy, Dieu me pres- 
ta la vie, 

L’onziesme de Septembre, ... . 


I] mourut le 28 décembre 1585; mais 
ce n'est que le 25 février 1586° qu’eut lieu 
une cérémonie commémorative au cours 
de laquelle fut prononcée son oraison funé- 
bre par Davy du Perron. Celui-ci releva 
la coincidence des dates :” 

La ot nous pouvons encore remarquer en 
passant que la prise du Roy Frangois devant 
Pavie qui est l’accident duquel il [Ronsard] a 
voulu illustrer l’année de sa nativité, se ren- 


1 Ronsard ne dédia pas seulement une piéce a 
Paschal, mais le recueil tout entier du Bocage, et, dans 
une ode dédicatoire, il « mettait au-dessus de la pro- 
tection royale l'amitié d'un humaniste comme Paschal, 
capable de l'immortaliser. » Cette ode fut supprimée 
en 1560 (cf. P. de Ronsard, @uvres completes, 6d. crit. 
Laumonier |Paris: Hachette, 1930], VI, xi). 

2 Ibid., p. 61: « Titre. 60 A Remy Belleau | 67-73 
Elegie 4 Remy Belleau | 78-87 Elegie sans dédicace. » 

3 Ibid., p. 61, n. 1: « Ne pas oublier que cette auto- 
biographie fut écrite en vue d'un panégriyque promis 
par Paschal 4 Ronsard, ce qui autorise la critique du 
témoignage.”’ 

4 Ibid., p. 65, vas. 43-45. 

5H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939- 
40), III, 406. 

* Ibid., p. 408. 

7 P. Laumonier, La Vie de P. de Ronsard de Claude 
Binet (Paris, 1910), p. 69 (commentaire de la p. 4, 1. 
27). 
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contre justement en un mesme jour que cestuy- 
cy, auquel nous celebrons la memoire de sa 
mort. 


De Thou® se contenta aussi de dire que 
l’année de la bataille de Pavie était celle 
ot Ronsard était né et il indiqua expressé- 
ment qu’en donnant ces renseignements il 
suivait la tradition que Ronsard avait 
établie: 

Natus erat [Ronsardus] eodem, quo infeliciter 
a nostris ad Ticinum pugnatum est, anno, ut 
ipse in eligia ad Remigium Bellaqueum scribit. 


Le matin du jour des obséques solen- 
nelles ot Perron prononga pompeusement 
l’oraison funébre de Ronsard, les meilleurs 
éléves du collége de Boncourt lurent des 
« harangues scholastiques » en latin, d’un 
caractére tout oratoire, qui avaient été 
composées par deux régents du collége, J. 
Velliard et G. Critton. Ce dernier avait 
aussi écrit une piéce de vers intitulée De 
die exsequiarum qui Ronsardo natalis et 
fatalis fuit.* Pour ces deux régents, la co- 
incidence des années n’était pas suffisante: 
le jour des obséques de Ronsard n’était 
pas seulement le jour anniversaire de la 
bataille de Pavie, mais c’était aussi le jour 
anniversaire de la naissance de notre 
poéte. Dans la troisiéme édition de La Vie 
de P.. de Ronsard, Claude Binet conserva 
cette fiction. Dés le XVII¢ siécle, pour- 
tant, on avait protesté: « pour faire valoir 
un bon mot, » dit Colletet,'® « il n’est point 
& propos de tomber dans des contradic- 
tions. » La bataille de Pavie fut livrée" le 


8 Ibid., p. 68 (continuation du commentaire de la 
p. 4, 1. 6). 
* Ibid., p. 69 (commentaire de la p. 4, 1. 27). 


1° Tbid., p. 70 (continuation du commentaire de la 
p. 4, |. 27). 


1! Remarquons que le 25 février 1525 était un samedi. 
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24-25 février 1525 (n.s.) et Ronsard— 
nous l’avons vu—a déclaré qu’il était né 
«un Samedy, » «l’onziesme de Septem- 
bre. » Cette contradiction fut aussi re- 
levée par Bayle. Faisant une compariason 
entre le texte de De Thou et celui de la 
troisiéme édition du livre de Binet que re- 
produisaient, en principe, les éditions du 
XVIIe siécle, Bayle a dit: « Remarquez 
que M. de Thou ne met pas & un méme 
jour la naissance de ce poéte [Ronsard] 
et la bataille de Pavie; il ne les met qu’a 
la méme année. Mais Cl. Binet, ne trou- 
vant point 14 un assez beau jeu, ni assez 
de merveilleux, assure que ces deux choses 
arrivérent le méme jour. » Jusqu’au début 
de notre siécle, on ne connaissait guére 
que le texte de la troisiéme édition de 
|’ouvrage de Binet et c’était ce texte, « de- 
venu pour ainsi dire classique, »” qui 
faisait autorité. Grice aux éditions cri- 
tiques qu’en ont données Miss Evers et 
M. Laumonier, nous pouvons maintenant 
recourir au texte origina] et étudier les 
variantes. Or, quand Claude Binet publia 
son Discours de la vie de Pierre de Ronsard, 
l’année méme des obséques du poéte, en 
1586, voici ce qu’il disait sur la naissance 


de Ronsard: 


De ce mariage de Loys et de Jeanne de 
Chaudrier nasquit Pierre de Ronsard, au Chas- 
teau de la Possonniere en Vandomois, maison 
paternelle, l’an mil cing cens XXIIII, que le 
Roy Frangois fut pris devant Pavie, un Same- 
dy sixiesme de Septembre.'* 


I] y a la une innovation: au lieu de onze 
septembre, comme l’avait déclaré Ronsard, 
c’est le six septembre que donne Binet, en 
1586, comme étant le jour de la naissance 
de Ronsard. Mais, dés 1587, le texte de 
La Vie de P. de Ronsard rétablit les indi- 
cations traditionnelles: 


122 Laumonier, La Vie de P. de Ronsard, p. xiiil. 
18 Jbid., pp. 3-4. 
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B ... un samedy unziesme de Septembre |’an 
mil cing cens XXIIII auquel le Roy Francois 
fut pris devant Pavie. 

C ... un Samedy XI de Septembre I’an 1524. 
Auquel jour le Roy Francois premier fut prins 
devant Pavie.'4 


Ces trois textes s’accordent sur l'année 
(1524), sur le jour (samedi) de la semaine, 
et sur le mois (septembre). Dans un pas- 
sage qui suit celui que nous venons de 
citer, ces trois textes insistent, tous, aussi 
sur la «memorable rencontre » de ces 
deux événements: la « prinse malheu- 
reuse » de Frangois I* et la « naissance 
heureuse » de Ronsard. Un souci extra-his- 
torique se manifeste ici. Binet a vu comme 
de Thou, dans les renseignements que 
Ronsard avait donnés, l’occasion d’un 
effet & produire, de réflexions « morales » 
4 faire, d’un morceau d’éloquence 4 com- 
poser. I] est curieux que Du Perron ait 
indiqué qu’il y avait sur la date de nais- 
sance de Ronsard différentes opinions: 


Les uns pensent qu’il soit né j’an cing cens 
vingt deux, et qu’estant décédé sur la fin de 
l’année derniere, il soit mort en son an climac- 
terique: chose que l’on a remarqué estre arrivée 
& une infinité de grands personnages, qui ont 
esté par le passé. Les autres s’arrestent & ce 
qu’il en a escrit luy mesme, ayant signalé 
l’année de sa nativité par la prise du Roy 
Francois, comme ordinairement il se rencontre 
de ces accidens notables 4 la naissance des 
hommes illustres et des grands personnages.'® 


M. Sorg'® a attiré l’attention sur un 
acte notarié du 13 avril 1548 dans lequel 
Ronsard est désigné comme étant « agé 
de vingt-cing ans et plus. » 

Voila les documents les plus importants 

14 Tbid., p. 4, n. 1. Les sigles B et C désignent re- 
spectivement la seconde et la troisiéme édition. A vrai 
dire, le texte de 1586 parait déji équivoque, et la men- 
tion d’« un Samedy sixiesme de Septembre » semble- 
rait pouvoir s’appliquer 4 la bataille de Pavie. Mais, en 


1597, dans la 3¢ édition, Binet précise et il ne reste plus 
de doute possible: « auquel jour le Roy ... . » 


18 Tbid., p. 66 (commentaire de la p. 4, 1. 1). 
1 Cf. Chamard, I, 63, n. 1. 
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qui se rapportent 4 la question que nous 
étudions. A quelles conclusions nous per- 
mettent-ils d’arriver? Nous devons d’abord 
remarquer que les renseignements qui 
nous sont transmis sur la naissance de 
Ronsard se classent en deux catégories: 
1° une série de textes qui reproduisent, 
expressément ou non,!’ les déclarations de 
Ronsard lui-méme; 2° des opinions et un 
document légal qui sont indépendants de 
Ronsard. Il est bien évident que les dires 
de ce dernier ne peuvent étre acceptés 
sans un examen critique rigoureux. On 
voit trop l’intérét qu’avait le poéte 4 son 
propre cas. On voit aussi tout l’avantage 
qu’on pouvait tirer de la coincidence sup- 
posée entre la défaite de Pavie et la nais- 
sance de Ronsard. Colletet, lui-méme, qui 
s’était élevé contre les récits fabuleux que 
faisait Binet de ce dernier événement, 
dans la 3¢ édition de son livre, avait, pour- 
tant, dit: 


Je sgay bien que la reflexion qu’il faict 1i- 
dessus est exacte, lorsqu’il dict que l’on pou- 
voit doubter si en mesme temps la France par 
la captivité malheureuse de ce grand prince 
eust un plus grand dommage, ou un plus grand 
bien par l’heureuse naissance de ce grand 
poéte.'® 


I] reste donc la date de 1522. Du Perron 
ne l’aurait pas citée, s’il n’avait eu de 
bomnes raisons de le faire, et ce n’était pas 
pour y trouver une occasion qui lui permit 
de lancer des « traits d’esprit » ou de se 
plaire & des « concetti. »'* Cette date de 
1522 justifiait bien la remarque qu’on 
avait faite sur 1’« an climacterique »; mais 

17 Binet, seul, n'a pas dit expressément d’od il 
tenait son information; mais M. Laumonier a montré 
que « la premiére des piéces qui retinrent son (Binet) 
attention fut Il’ Elegie 4 R. Belleau | ... }; il la fit passer 


enti@rement dans sa prose » (La Vie de P. de Ronsard, 
p. xxvi). 

18 Tbid., p. 70 (continuation du commentaire de la 
p. 4, 1. 27). 
1* Jbid., p. 68 (commentaire de la p. 4, 1. 16). 
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que voila un théme peu susceptible de dé- 
veloppements oratoires, surtout quand il 
fallait renoncer aux considérations abon- 
dantes qu’engendrait |’idée de compensa- 
tion! Ainsi, tout?’ nous porte a rejeter ce 
qu’on a dit sur la coincidence entre l’année 
de la naissance de Ronsard et l'année de 
la bataille de Pavie—que ce soit 1524 
(a.s.) ou 1525 (n.s.). Tout, au contraire, en 
l’absence de renseignements plus stirs, 
nous invite A accepter |’année 1522. Et nous 
nous rencontrons la avec M. Sorg; mais 
celui-ci a proposé la date du jeudi 11 sep- 
tembre 1522. Ce faisant, il ne tient aucun 
compte de la mention de samedi qu’a faite 
Ronsard, et qu’a répétée Binet dans les 
trois éditions de son ouvrage, ni de la no- 
tation de 6 septembre qui se trouve dans la 
premiére édition du Discours de la vie de 
Pierre de Ronsard. Or, le 6 septembre 1522 
était un samedi. Ronsard se serait-il 
trompé quand il a parlé de 11 septembre? 
Est-ce lui qui a lu onze au lieu de six, ou 
est-ce l’imprimeur du Discours,” qui 
« aura lu VI° au lieu de XI¢ »? Longnon, 
proposant une autre solution, supposait 
que Ronsard avait mal interprété les docu- 
ments: «]’inadvertance de Ronsard »* 
serait venue « d’une erreur de lecture du 
livre de raison hérité de son pére: il aurait 
pris pour le chiffre arabe 11 le chiffre ro- 
main II.» La date que nous adoptons 
nous ferait croire que la confusion ne s’est 
pas faite entre 11 et II mais entre VI et 
XI. M. Laumonier avait, pourtant, déja 

20 Chamard (I, 62-63) a adopté la solution de M. 
Laumonier: « la nuit du samedi 10 au dimanche 11 
septembre 1524. » Et M. G. Cohen a dit: « J'ai tenté 
d’expliquer cette contradiction en supposant que l'ac- 
couchement a eu liev dans la nuit du samedi au di- 
manche » (Ronsard. Bocage |« Centre de Documenta- 
tion Universitaire, » Fasc. II], p. 54). Mais M. Cohen 
avait dit: « M. Laumonier, par une solution élégante, 


propose Il’heure de minuit » (Ronsard: Sa vie et son 
euvre |Paris, 1924], p. 22). 


2} Laumonier, La Vie de Ronsard, p. 66 (commen- 
taire de la p. 4, 1. 1). 


2 Cf. Chamard, I, 63, n. 1. 
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fait une objection 4 Longnon. « On de- 
vrait admettre, » disait M. Laumonier, 
« que Ronsard est resté toute sa vie dans 
l’ignorance de son jour natal, ce qui est 
peu vraisemblable. »?* Quant aux « pré- 
cisions » fournies par Ronsard** dans un 
ensemble de poémes, je crois qu’on peut 
facilement les négliger. La date** que nous 

23 La Vie de Ronsard, p. 67. (continuation du com- 
mentaire de la p. 4, 1. 1). 


24 Cf. Chamard, I, 63, n. 1. 
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proposons donc pour la naissance de Ron- 
sard—le samedi 6 septembre 1522—reste 
incertaine, mais elle nous parait plausible 
et méme probable. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


2° Dois-je dire que la date de 1522 s’accorde infini- 
ment mieux que celle de 1524 avec ce que nous savons 
ou ce que nous croyons savoir de la vie et des ceuvres 
de Ronsard? Et ce dernier a souvent proclamé, lui- 
méme, que la vérité poétique avait plus de valeur pour 
lui que la vérité historique. Aussi les érudits sont-ils 
avertis qu’ils doivent se méfier. 











SHADWELL, THE LADIES, AND THE CHANGE IN COMEDY! 
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HE change which took place in the 

spirit and method of English come- 
dy in the late seventeenth (or early 
eighteenth) century has always engaged 
the interest of students of the drama. But 
the authorities who have endeavored to 
define this change, chart it chronological- 
ly, and determine why it came about have 
not been able to agree on any of these 
points. The uncertainty about such mat- 
ters may be seen, for instance, in the 
shift of ground which has taken place as 
to the question of when the change may 
be said to have begun. I do not by any 
means intend the following account to be 
definitive; but, roughly speaking, the 
view at first, when the ball was started 
rolling by A. W. Ward, was that Steele 
(more particularly in The lying lover 
[1703]) introduced it;? later, the date was 
pushed back to Vanbrugh’s Aesop (1697) ;° 
then to Cibber’s Love’s last shift (1696) ;* 
then to two plays (one an Elizabethan 


1This paper is based on one entitled ‘* ‘The 
ladies’ and the change in the temper of comedy, from 
Wycherley to Steele,"’ read before the English Drama 
discussion group of the Modern Language Association 
at the last annual meeting of the association at De- 
troit. 1 have amplified it somewhat, but anything 
like satisfactory presentation of the whole course of 
comedy in the period, the setting in which Shadwell 
and the ladies carried on their operations, is beyond 
the scope of an article. I can only apologize for such 
assertions in the following as I have been compelled 
by limitations of space to leave without adequate 
support; I hope, however, that most, if not all, of 
these will be made good in my book ‘The gay couple 
in Restoration comedy,’’ to be published in the coming 
fall by the Harvard University Press. 


2 English dramatic literature (London, 1899), III, 
5. 
20. Waterhouse, “The development of English 
sentimental comedy in the eighteenth century,”’ 
Anglia, XXX (1907), 155-58. 

4 De Witt C. Croissant, “Studies in the work of 
Colley Cibber,"’ University of Kansas Bull., Humanis- 
tic Studies, I (1912-15), 29, 44 ff. 
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adaptation) earlier than Cibber;’ then to 
more plays before 1696;° still more re- 
cently the first signs of the change have 
been pushed still further back by Pro- 
fessor Croissant, who, in a number of 
plays of various types between 1660 
and 1696, finds evidence that “romanti- 
cism and sentimentalism maintained 
themselves in the theater throughout 
the Restoration.’”? When findings are 
as diverse as this, perhaps still another 
essay at the subject may seem justified. 

To begin with, it is necessary to deter- 
mine precisely what quality in the 
changed comedy makes it fundamentally 
different from the kind of comedy that 
had dominated the scene in the reign of 
Charles II. Uncertainty as to this point 
will inevitably produce just such uncer- 
tainty as to the date at which the new 
spirit began in plays as appears in the 
cycle, from Ward to Croissant, sketched 
above. Furthermore, until this date is 
settled upon, one does not know at about 
what date to look for causes, which (since 
causes must precede effects) would have 
to be such as could be shown to have been 
operative at a date at least slightly earlier 
than the plays in which the new spirit is 
found. The three parts of the problem 
(characteristics, date, causes) are thus 
closely dependent on one another; and it 
is only from a just view of the first that 
valid conclusions can be reached as to the 
second and third. 


‘Ernest Bernbaum, The drama of sensibility 
(Cambridge, 1915), chap. iv, pp. 50-52, 63-64, 70-71. 

* Allardyce Nicoll, A history of Restoration drama 
(Cambridge, 1923), pp. 251 ff. 

7De Witt C. Croissant, ‘Early sentimental 
comedy,’’ in The Parrott presentation volume (Prince- 
ton, 1935), p. 71. 
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It is not an easy matter, however, to 
fix upon that quality (or those qualities) 
which should be searched for and, when 
found, hailed as certain evidence of the 
anti-Restoration spirit in comedy. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that—at 
least when full-blown—the “‘sentimental”’ 
manner is not an entity but a complex of 
elements. All these are to be found in the 
new comedy as a whole, but not neces- 
sarily in every play of the class: the 
combination of elements is not inevitable 
—one or more may be lacking, though the 
play may be clearly anti-Restoration, for 
all that. It does not do, then, to insist 
upon an element not of universal distribu- 
tion in the class—“‘pity,”’ for instance; it 
was thus that Ward withheld the accolade 
until Steele’s second play and, in conse- 
quence, seemed to rule out many an 
earlier comedy which, though it happened 
to lack this element, was, all the same, 
clearly not in the manner of Wycherley 
or Etherege. On the other hand, one 
should not define too liberally—as, it 
seems to me, happens when the term 
“sentimental” is stretched to include 
motifs in dramas which, since they make 
initially no pretense whatever of repre- 
senting things as they are, would be more 
properly called “romantic’’: to find—for 
instance—a favorable view of human 
nature or distresses with which the 
audience is asked to sympathize in a 
romantic drama should surprise no one, 
the muse of romance being, in any period, 
like nothing but herself and perfectly 
consistent in such matters. “Sentimental’’ 
comedy has, certainly, generic resem- 
blances to romance and, no doubt, in 
some sort is indebted to it; but it seems 
to me that the term has no point unless 
applied exclusively to comedies of con- 
temporary life. Unless this distinction is 
observed, we may find ourselves using 
“sentimental” as a label for plays like As 
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you like it or The two gentlemen of Verona 
—or even Everyman, a play to which the 
term has actually been applied by one 
writer on the subject.* 

In fact, “sentimental’’ has been used 
in such a variety of ways that it had bet- 
ter be banished from this discussion and 
the problem stated in otherterms. What 
we need is a reliable differentia, inclusive 
enough but not so inclusive and indis- 
criminate as to blur all distinctions, for 
recognizing the type of comedy of con- 
temporary life which came to triumph 
after 1700, as opposed to that which 
flourished in the sixteen-seventies. ‘“‘Pity”’ 
is not sufficiently universal in distribution 
to serve this purpose—though this tech- 
nique differs enough, in all conscience, 
from that of Wycherley. I am not in- 
clined, either, to set up my rest upon 
“‘benevolence.”’ It is a more specialized 
concept than “pity,” which it frequently 
includes; also, it is more widely distrib- 
uted in comedy.® But still—at least prior 
to 1750—it is only one of the modes in 
which the reaction against the comic 
method of Etherege and Wycherley ex- 
pressed itself. 

It seems to me, on the other hand, that 
the essence of that reaction was the re- 
placement of the comic method of the 
Restoration, which featured realism and 
satire and in which the writer’s interest in 


8 Frederick T. Wood, ‘‘The beginnings and sig- 
nificance of sentimental comedy,”’ Anglia, LV (1931), 
368-92: ‘‘The first traces of sentimental comedy are 
to be found as far back as the Morality Plays... . 
In Everyman, it is true, the hero finally has to answer 
the summons of Death, but he achieves a moral 
triumph in realizing that the only measure of achieve- 
ment in life is Good Deeds, which is, after all, the 
tenor of the greater part of the sentimental plays of 
the eighteenth century. No matter which of the defi- 
nitions of sentimental comedy we accept, these plays 
will answer to them all. By their very conception, as 
upheld in their name, they presented a moral prob- 
lem; confidence in the goodness of human nature is 
their most marked characteristic, and the central 
figure ...is designed to appeal to the sympathy 
of the spectators’ (pp. 373, 375). 

*TI shall briefly discuss ‘‘benevolence’’ at a later 
point in the paper. 
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whether reform was accomplished thereby 
was merely incidental, with a method 
which put reform first and meant to ac- 
complish it by representing not things as 
they were but standards as they ought 
to be, personified in characters who 
should be examples for imitation by the 
audience. Let us call this the “exemplary”’ 
method. It is most clearly seen in the 
change in fashion as regards heroes and 
heroines in the plays—in the replacement 
of the gay, intriguing spark by the “man 
of sense”’; the lively, elusive, and (at least 
professedly) antimatrimonial heroine fa- 
vored in the earlier comedy by a type that 
was serious, sententious, sincere. How- 
ever, the method is likewise apparent in 
the reclaimed rake and coquette, for 
these become “‘examples” as soon as they 
are brought to a sense of their folly and of 
their best subsequent course. 

If this be a really reliable touchstone for 
the “change in comedy” (and I think I 
can testify that it is, from extensive and 
strenuous reading in the plays to 1750), 
then I suggest 1688-89 as the date by 
which the new comic method had estab- 
lished itself as a rival, on at least equal 
terms, with the old; and I offer as causes, 
not those commonly cited by the authori- 
ties, but two which I think will have some- 
thing of an air of novelty about them. It 
is Shadwell and “the ladies” (by which 
term I mean the respectable female 
patrons of the theater in the period) who 
should, it seems to me, be viewed as the 
chief enemies of the old mode and the 
motivators of its replacement by some- 
thing more edifying, if—unhappily—dis- 
tinctly less entertaining. 

Opposition to the strictly nonexempla- 
ry mood which dominated comedy in the 
early Restoration was first voiced by 
Shadwell; and at the time he was in a 
minority of one. The great comic theme 
of the first decade of Charles’s reign was 
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the love-game, in which a gay hero and 
heroine, both of whom, in accordance 
with the inflexible code of the time, make 
a point of seeming not to be serious about 
anything, carry on a witty courtship ac- 
tion which always ends—sometimes to 
their surprise, for they have been scoffing 
at matrimony, but never to the surprise 
of the dramatist or the audience—in an 
agreement to marry. The flowering of this 
motif in the Restoration period was in- 
evitable, considering the tradition which 
had been established in earlier plays and 
considering also the “platonic mode,” 
which had been introduced at court in the 
time of Charles I and was still to be seen 
in heroic plays, and against which both 
sexes presumably felt themselves to be in 
revolt—but of these matters I cannot 
speak more fully in this place. It was 
Dryden who first tested the temper of his 
age with a love-action characterized by 
jesting and intrigue rather than by sighs 
and protestations, in The wild gallant 
(January, 1663).!° James Howard’s The 
English mounsieur, before July of the 
same year, developed and advanced the 
motif; the duel between Wellbred and 
Lady Wealthy established the essentials 
of the love-game as it was to be played in 
many a comedy of the period." Etherege 
made improvements on the formula in The 
comical revenge (January, 1664), epitomiz- 
ing the gallants of his time in Sir Frederick 
Frollick. March, 1667, saw the love-game 
exemplified in Cavendish’s The humorous 
lovers and brilliantly furthered in Dry- 
den’s Secret love, in which Celadon and 
Florimel far surpass, in wit, sophistica- 

‘© Unless otherwise noted, dates throughout are 
dates of first performance according to Nicoll. 


1! But this credit to Howard holds good only if the 
first printed edition (1674) faithfully represents the 
play as produced at the earlier date. In the eleven- 
year interim he may have revised the play and bor- 
rowed from Etherege in the process. My guess would 
be, however, that the edition is fairly trustworthy 
and that the borrowing was the other way. 
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tion, and seeming scorn of the conven- 
tions, any couple which had yet been seen 
on the contemporary stage. James How- 
ard’s “‘mad couple,” Philidor and Mirida, 
in All mistaken, acted in September of the 
same year, were a mere caricature of Cela- 
don and Florimel, designed to cater to the 
lowest tastes of the audience. But 
Etherege fully re-established the credit 
of the gay love-duel in She woud if she 
coud (February, 1668); in May, Sedley 
added to its prestige in The Mulberry- 
Garden, which contains some exquisite 
courtship in the gay manner; and in June 
appeared An evening’s love, in which 
Dryden gave the stage Wildblood and 
Jacinta—in the vein of his own Celadon 
and Florimel, but a bit wilder. 

This was the state of affairs when 
Shadwell made his appearance upon the 
scene with his first play, The sullen lovers 
(May, 1668). In Lovell and Caroline he 
made certain concessions to the now es- 
tablished convention—their love passages 
are gay enough—but he did not permit 
them to jeer wittily at the eternal verities. 
And in his preface he attacked the reign- 
ing couple in comedy, describing the gay 
hero as ‘‘a Swearing, Drinking, Whoring, 
Ruffian” and the gay heroine as “an im- 
pudent ill-bred tomrig’’; ‘‘and these are 
the fine people of the play.’ He returned 
to the attack in the preface and prologue 
to The royal shepherdess (1669), in both of 
which Collier’s Short view is foreshadowed: 


I find, it pleases most to see Vice incour- 
aged, by bringing the Characters of de- 
bauch’d People upon the Stage, and making 
them pass for fine Gentlemen, who openly 
profess Swearing, Drinking, Whoring, break- 
ing Windows, beating Constables, etc. 


It is a Vertuous Play, you will confess, 
Where Vicious men meet their deserv’d suc- 
cess. 
12 The passage is usually taken as an attack on 


Dryden's Secret love, but All mistaken is the only 
preceding play that could have justified it. 
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Not like our Modern ones, where still we find, 
Poets are onely to the Ruffians kind; 

And give them still the Ladies in the Play, 
But ‘faith their Ladies are as bad as they. 

Having thus come face to face with the 
proposition that it is the business of come- 
dy not to reflect the contemporary scene 
but rather to encourage virtue and dis- 
courage vice, Shadwell proceeded to put 
the principle into practice in his second 
major comedy, The humorists (December, 
1670). He has an eye to poetic justice 
throughout; and in Raymond and Theo- 
dosia he is obviously aiming at a couple 
who should express his judgment upon 
and, if possible, counteract the influence 
of the gay couple. There is no love-game: 
the hero is an honest lover, no intriguer; 
the heroine is sincere and serious. This 
experiment in the exemplary vein was not 
well received in the theater; but it may 
have done something to encourage the 
production, a few months later, of 
Revet’s The town-shifis, a charming 
comedy, with love but no love-game."* 

Shadwell returned to his crusade in The 
miser (January, 1672), with a hero and 
heroine on the same pattern as the former 
pair, but more formidably exemplary. The 
heroine’s high standards of modesty, 
sincerity, and virtue are insisted upon; the 
hero is not only a sincere lover but one 
who, though formerly irregular in his con- 
duct and a fashionable railer against 
matrimony, has come to see the folly of 
these ways and is now virtuous on prin- 
ciple. In contrast are two sparks of the 
fashionable stamp; and Shadwell empha- 
sizes the hero’s superiority. 

18 The interest of this play was recognized long 
ago, in C. M. Scheurer, ‘“‘An early sentimental 
comedy,"’ Anglia, XXXVII (1913), 125-28. In a 
number of ways it forecasts subsequent developments 
in eighteenth-century comedy in really surprising 
fashion. But Revet arrives at these effects merely 
through being good-natured and sympathetic; he 
means neither to rebuke the gay couple nor to present 
examples for imitation by his audience. In other 


words, he is not ‘‘exemplary,’’ whereas with Shadwell 
the case is otherwise. 
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At this point, however, he deserted the 
exemplary method for the opposite one— 
that of realism and satire. This shift was 
in response to a change now in progress 
in the moral climate of comedy. In the 
first decade of the Restoration, comedy 
had been comparatively chaste.'* Heroes 
in love-games had frequently been en- 
cumbered with kept mistresses, but little 
stress had been placed on these. The play 
which, it would seem, opened the eyes of 
the dramatists to the possibilities of 
cynical sex intrigue was Betterton’s The 
amorous widow (ca. 1670), in its minor 
plot an adaptation of Moliére’s George 
Dandin ou le mari confondu, with its trio 
of inadequate bourgeois husband, intrigu- 
ing wife, and predatory gallant. Moliére 
implies that Dandin has been cuckolded 
before the final curtain, though he is not 
explicit on this point; Betterton likewise 
leaves the question unsettled. But the 
ultimate fate of the ridiculous husband in 
this action was unmistakable; and the 
rank and file of English writers, unham- 
pered by any notion of decorum, soon be- 
gan to outdo Moliére in their treatments 
of the theme.” 

Shadwell was as ready as anyone to 
exploit the new fashion in tone and sub- 
ject matter. The example of Wycherley, 
who made his first appearance on the 
stage in 1671 with Love in a wood, more 
hard-hitting than any comedy that had 
thus far appeared and with one extraor- 
dinarily frank sex-comedy scene,'* doubt- 

41 can think of but one cuckolding in new plays 
(1660-69), and this single instance is in Wilson's 
The cheats (1663), a Jonsonian comedy of humors and 
intrigue which has no love-game and, in fact, nothing 
of the post-Restoration air about it at all. Killigrew's 
The parson's wedding, acted in 1664, is very bawdy, 
but it was written before the Civil Wars. There is also 


a cynical intrigue in Dryden's Sir Martin Mar-all, 
but it is in the minor plot. 


16 Adultery figures, for instance, in Arrowsmith's 
The reformation (1673), and Anon., The Mall (1674). 


‘6 Act IV, scene 2: Sir Simon Addleplot, as **Jonas,"’ 
and Lady Flippant. 


less helped to show him that stronger 
measures than he had employed thus far 
could be taken with vice and folly. Into 
The miser he introduced an ugly scene of 
the cuckolding sort (though the trio are 
here an elderly cully, a whore, and a 
bully). And in Epsom Wells (December, 
1672), he discarded the exemplary method 
entirely for a love-game action modeled 
upon that in Etherege’s She woud (a play 
which, his preface to The humorists shows, 
he greatly admired) and a cynical subplot 
dealing with the cuckolding of a pair of 
cits. 

Wycherley now, in 1675, produced The 
country wife, which conferred such author- 
ity upon the cuckolding theme as to give 
it, for the decade which followed, a de- 
cided advantage over the love-game or 
any other motif. There was to follow, in 
the next year, the superb love-duel be- 
tween Dorimant and Harriet in Etherege’s 
The man of mode. But no comparable pair 
were to be seen thereafter until Congreve; 
and it was not as a lover that Dorimant 
impressed Etherege’s contemporaries but 
as the betrayer of Mrs. Loveit and seducer 
of Bellinda. The joint effect of these two 
plays, reinforced by The plain-dealer, 
which followed before the end of 1676, 
was too great to be resisted by the less 
talented writers of the time; they immedi- 
ately began to turn out copies of Horner 
and Dorimant, with an assortment of un- 
faithful wives, stupid husbands, and 
foolish virgins as materials for the gallant. 
Shadwell succumbed with the rest—hav- 
ing, we may suppose, quite as much in- 
stinctive sympathy with this method as 
with the other. At least The virtuoso 
(1676), is not only his most Wycherleyan 
comedy but his strongest. His next, A true 
widow, two years later, finds him begin- 
ning to emerge from this influence; but, on 
the whole, in this, his middle phase, Shad- 
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well does not oppose the comedy domi- 
nant in his time but is a component of it. 

Here, then, let us leave him for the 
present and turn to the ladies; for respect- 
able females, it seems, did attend the 
theater from the beginning of the period 
and not merely when a tragicomedy or 
heroic play was to be performed. My 
guesses as to their tastes in theatrical en- 
tertainment and the measures which they 
took to enforce them are based almost en- 
tirely on passages in plays, prologues, 
prefaces, and the like. Still, from such 
sources alone it seems clear that the ladies 
had more to do with the shaping of come- 
dy in the period than has hitherto been 
supposed. 

For the first decade and a half I have no 
evidence that they found fault with the 
offerings of the comic writers; and, indeed, 
with the love-game they would have had 
little reason to quarrel. It should not have 
shocked them to hear true love spoken of 
as lightly as doubtless they spoke of it 
themselves. Besides, the issue in this type 
of comic action is always marriage, which 
from the female point of viewcould scarce- 
ly have been unsatisfactory. The oncom- 
ing of the era of rampant free gallantry, 
however, would certainly have struck the 
ladies as a change for the worse, for now 
the gallant comes completely to over- 
shadow the heroine. If he marries at play’s 
end, it is with an air of lordly condescen- 
sion (as in Mrs. Behn’s Rover and City- 
heiress, Dryden’s The kind keeper, Lean- 
erd’s The rambling justice); and as likely 
as not he may be a cuckold-maker and 
nothing more (as in The country wife, 
Rawlins’ Tom Essence, D’Urfey’s A fond 
husband, Otway’s Friendship in fashion). 
It could scarcely please the ladies to see 
such a hero go scot-free at play’s end—an 
unwholesome example, this, for gallants 
in real life! And they could not have 
failed to resent the stress of these plays on 
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the failings of their sex—female hypocrisy 
and vice (when the wife in the play 
leagued with the gallant against the hus- 
band) or weakness (when the gallant over- 
came the woman’s resistance). 

Whether or not the ladies analyzed 
their feelings in these terms, their reaction 
to the full-blown cuckolding play was both 
unfavorable and immediate. It was, in 
fact, The country wife that elicited their 
first protest. The evidence for this is fur- 
nished by Wycherley himself in his next 
play, The plain-dealer, in which the hypo- 
crite Olivia is made to speak with horror 
of a member of her sex who had been 
“seen at The Country Wife after the first 
day’’—as for herself, she would not think 
of patronizing Wycherley’s filthy piece. 
From this it seems clear that respectable 
female society had put the play under a 
ban (though the view which the author 
would like to establish is that truly vir- 
tuous female playgoers would not protest 
so much). The plain-dealer was no less 
frank, and it also “lost its reputation with 
the ladies of stricter lives in the play- 
house.”’"? Again the author was irked at 
the ladies’ presuming to sit in judgment 
upon his work, and when he printed he 
tried to pay them off by ironically dedi- 
cating not to them but to the celebrated 
procuress, Mother Bennett—no prude or 
hypocrite she! But since he wrote and 
printed no more plays, his quarrel with 
the ladies went no further. 

The next writer to draw their fire was 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, the preface to whose 
Sir Patient Fancy (1678) indicates that 
this play was likewise boycotted by the 
ladies; she refers to its “loss of fame”’ with 
them and tries to be sarcastic at their ex- 
pense.'® In her defense she comes ulti- 


17 Wycherley, in the dedication of the play. 


18] Printed this Play with ail the impatient haste 
one ought to do, who would be vindicated from the 
most unjust and silly aspersion, Woman could invent 
to cast on Woman... . That it was Baudy, the least 
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mately to the proposition that she had to 
write for a living and so might have been 
excused for having given the audience 
what it had shown it wanted. She had in- 
deed not miscalculated greatly. The fact 
was that, although the ladies did not like 
the cuckolding theme, the gallants did; it 
is to their taste that comedy in these 
years is written, and the ladies may con- 
sider themselves lucky if they get a curt 
nod in the prologue. ‘‘Ladies, there’s no 
bawdy in’t,” writes Otway in the prologue 
to Friendship in fashion (1680). But he 
seems to mean only that he has eschewed 
the double entendre, a form of wit which 
(as evidenced by various prologues of the 
time, including some to which I shall come 
presently) the ladies found especially of- 
fensive; as to plot, the play is as thorough- 
ly Wycherleyan as any gallant in the pit 
could wish. The dominance of masculine 
taste at this time is suggested by the pro- 
logue to D’Urfey’s The virtuous wife 
(1679), which shows the author’s anxiety 
lest the gallants should damn the play for 
disappointing them of their accustomed 
fare: 


A Virtuous Wife! Why what a damn’d mistake 
The poet’s in, to think this play can take? 


In the next decade the ladies begin to 
gain in influence. Highly interesting and 
suggestive of their activities is the pro- 
logue to Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson 
(1683). It reveals that, when his greatest 
success, The London cuckolds, was pro- 
duced in 1681, the ladies actually banded 
into a faction to voice their protests in the 


and most Excusable fault in the Men writers, to 
whose Plays they all crowd . . . but how so Cruell an 
unkindness came into their imaginations I can by no 
means guess; unless by those whose Lovers by long 
absence, or those whom Age or Ugliness have ren- 
dered a little distant from those things they would 
fain imagin here—But if such as these durst profane 
their Chast ears with hearing it over again, or taking 
it into their serious Consideration in their Cabinets; 
they would find nothing that the most innocent 
Virgins can have cause to blush at.” 


theater—“made visits with design to cry 
it down.” Ravenscroft at least claims that 
he has framed the present play to meet 
their specifications. The prologue also 
makes clear the allocation of the contend- 
ing factions, male and female, into sec- 
tions of the theater—‘‘pit” for gallants 
and ‘‘boxes” for ladies. It runs, in part: 
Gallants, I vow I am quite out of heart, 
There’s not one smutty Jest in all my part. 
Here’s not one scene of tickling Rallery; 
There we quite lose the Pit and Gallery. 
His London cuckolds did afford you sport. 
That pleas’d the Town, and did divert the 
Court. 
But ’cause some squeamish Females of renown 
Made visits with design to cry it down, 
He swore in’s Rage he would their humour fit 
And write the next without one word of Wit. 
No line in this will tempt your minds to Evil. 
It’s true, ’tis dull, but then ’tis very civil. 
No double sense shall now your thoughts 
beguile, 
Make Lady Blush, nor Ogling Gallants Smile. 
Pit and boxes are also seen as opposed fac- 
tions in the prologue to D’Urfey’s The 
banditti (1686). The author has kept the 
play clean, he assures the ladies, and he 
asks them to stand his friend against the 
gallants, who may be expected to dislike 
it: 
Upon my Credit no Lewd word is there 
If you dare trust the Credit of a Player: 
He begs you will your Conquering Forces use 
Against the Dragons of the Lower House, 
To pleasure whom he not one scene contrives, 
No, if a smutty Scene would save their Lives. 


In the years immediately following, it 
becomes (if one can judge from drama- 
tists’ prefaces) a matter of routine for the 
ladies to protest plays written in the old 
cynical way. Mrs. Behn’s The luckey 
chance, the preface shows, had to struggle 
for success under the handicap of a report 
that the play was bawdy, which, widely 
circulated, kept the ladies from attending. 
She was thereby goaded into going to 
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great lengths in her defense, which falls 
under several headings. The play, she 
tries to show, could not well have been 
indecent, for she had had it read by 
several “Ladys of very great quality,” 
who had found it unobjectionable; and, 
further, 

it being a Comedy of Intrigue Dr. Davenant 
out of Respect to the Commands he had from 
Court, to take great Care that no Indecency 
should be in Plays, sent for it and nicely look’t 
it over, putting out anything he but imagin’d 
the Criticks would play with. After that, Sir 
Roger L’Estrange read it and licens’d it, and 
found no such Faults as ’tis charg’d with: Then 
Mr. Killigrew, who more severe than any, from 
the strict Order he had, perus’d it with great 
Circumspection.!® 


In the second place, she argues (with 
something of a shift of ground) that the 
play was no worse than those of male 
authors for the theater, in many of whose 
plays (and she cites chapter and verse) 
cuckoldings had passed unchallenged. She 
is being subjected to persecution because 
of her sex: “‘All I ask, is the Priviledge for 
my Masculine Part the Poet in me .. . to 
tread in those successful Paths my Prede- 
cessors have so long thriv’d in.” But these 
paths were not to be successful much 
longer. 

Sedley’s Bellamira (1687) attained to 
at least a moderate success but was stren- 
uously objected to on the score of indecen- 
cy. Sedley expresses surprise at this. The 
main features of his plot (it is from 
Terence’s Eunuch) were, he says, in a pas- 
sage which shows that a female boycott 
had been applied, 

'° Dr. Charles D’Avenant and Charles Killigrew 
were two of the co-proprietors of the united Theatre 
Royal at this time; Killigrew was also Master of the 
Revels. L'Estrange was licenser of the press. 

The lady is protesting a good deal in this passage. 
Any “‘charge’’ by James II to D’Avenant and Killi- 
grew, it is safe to say, need not be taken too seriously ; 
and the licenser would have been on the lookout for 


sedition but scarcely for cuckoldings. The play is one 
of Mrs. Behn's naughtiest. 
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so essential that they cou’d not be omitted, 
nor well fitted to our Stage without some ex- 
pressions or Metaphors, which by persons of a 
ticklish imagination, or overquick sense that 
way, seem’d too lascivious for modest Ears; I 
confess after the Plays I have seen lately 
Crowded by that fair Sex: the exception did 
not a little surprise me. 


And he invites the reader, “Go in and 
judge for thy self, see what the Modesty 
of this year takes offense at.’’ Such pas- 
sages indicate that the writer is now on 
the defensive, the boxes gaining in influ- 
ence. Through failure to observe this fact, 
D’Urfey’s A fool’s prefermeni, acted the 
next year, expired before reaching a third 
day. In the dedication the author attrib- 
utes this failure to reports spread by 
“some certain, very nice, Persons, espe- 
cially one’ who told their Majesties the 
play “was so obscene, that it was not fit 
to be Acted; when, I can prove, there has 
not, these seven years, been any Comedy 
so free from it.’”’ But the play scarcely sup- 
ports this statement or lends credence to 
an attempt of D’Urfey to attribute the 
malice of his female enemies to an attack 
which he makes on basset. It has a very 
ugly intrigue feature. 

Besides thus setting themselves up as 
unwilling to patronize comedy which was 
obscene or cynical, the ladies, it seems to 
me, may well have played a positive role 
in encouraging the infiltration of comedy 
of contemporary life by themes hitherto 
indigenous to romantic and other forms of 
“sympathetic” drama. This development 
is too large a matter to be more than 
barely suggested here. But even in the 
heydey of the cuckolding play there begin 
to appear in comedies with the scene 
London such figures as the virtuous girl 
who resists a would-be seducer and thus 
brings him to propose marriage”® and the 


20 See, for example, the Bellamour-Isabella plot in 
Shadwell's A true widow (1678) and compare with 
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wife who stands the shock of courtship by 
a spark and so wins the audience’s ad- 
miration and his also.** Constancy in love 
begins to be regarded with more respect 
by comic writers; and the sincere suitor, 
instead of being laughed at, as young 
Bellair had been by Dorimant and Medley 
in The man of mode, may now dominate his 
play—as Farewel in Sir Courtly Nice 
(1685). This drift in comedy in the later 
sixteen-seventies and early eighties is 
doubtless to be attributed in part to the 
inability of the lesser writers to realize and 
appreciate the spirit of comedy as written 
by Etherege and Wycherley and so 
maintain the integrity of the genre. But 
no doubt this softening was, at least in 
part, in response to the wishes of the 
ladies, who would have been certain to 
like Sir Courtly Nice as much as they dis- 
liked Mrs. Behn’s The luckey chance. And 
certainly the gallants had not requested 
any trend toward the sympathetic in 
comedy. By now we know what kind of 
thing they liked. 

With the line between pit and boxes 
sharply drawn and the issue in doubt as 
to whether comedy would continue to 
stress a cynical treatment of human na- 
ture or would succumb to the sympathetic 
mood, we are now ready to examine the 
years 1688-89. The plays here are of 
extrdordinary interest. James Carlile’s 
The fortune-hunters, for instance, testifies 
to his awareness of the now equally 
authoritative demands of the male and 
female factions in the audience by fur- 
nishing a rowdy love-game for the pit, 
and, no less emphasized, a romantic 
couple, obviously for the ladies. But these 


Ludovico-Otrante in Rhodes’s Flora’s vagaries (1663), 
or Salerno-Leandra in Stapylton'’s The slighted maid 
(1663). 


21 See the Welford-Christina plot in D'Urfey's 
Squire Oldsapp (1678) and compare with Iberio- 
Pyramena in The slighted maid or Almanzor-Almahide 
in Dryden's The conquest of Granada, Part II (1670). 
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years are chiefly of importance as marking 
the return of Shadwell to the stage after 
a long absence. In 1681 his The Lancashire 
witches had testified to his emergence from 
Wycherley’s influence: there is no brutal 
sexuality in the play, and his two heroes 
are honest lovers. However, their superi- 
ority to the rake type is not stressed, and, 
on the whole, this is one of Shadwell’s 
weakest performances. When he returns 
in the year of the Glorious Revolution, the 
play is one of his strongest—The squire of 
Alsatia. It marks his return to the exem- 
plary mood, but the formula is different. 
In The humorists and The miser he had 
created heroes who were “examples’’ from 
the very start of the play; in The squire, 
Belfond Jr. becomes one at play’s end by 
virtue of his reclamation from rakish 
courses. And this, it should be noted, is 
largely through female influence; for, 
though the sensible counsels of his adop- 
tive father play their part in his reforma- 
tion, it is brought about mainly by the 
requirements of the serious heroine Isa- 
bella, who would not take him otherwise. 
In essence this formula was new. Some- 
thing approaching it had been seen earlier 
in the period, in the reformation of the 
gay hero Ramble in Crowne’s The country 
wit (1676). But in The squire it is for the 
first time deliberately applied to the 
schooling of the rake of the day, whether 
on the stage or in the audience; and Shad- 
well deserves to be credited with a kind of 
patent on the motif, which was to be used 
subsequently in dozens of plays. His Bury 
Fair (1689) is no less interesting. Here 
Lord Bellamy is the perfect example of 
what a gentleman should be; and his 
superiority to Wildish, who stands for 
what had been the conception of the man 
of sense a decade or two before, is insisted 
on throughout. 
Nor was it Shadwell alone who pushed 
the exemplary method at this time. 
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In Love for money (December, 1689),” 
D’Urfey expresses all the virtues that he 
could call to mind in Young Merriton and 
Mirtilla, the pair of true lovers, and the 
more for the edification of his audience in- 
cludes a contrasting pair, the libertine 
Jack Amorous and the mercenary Betty 
Jiltall, who in the end learn that their lack 
of principle does not pay. In this place 
should perhaps be mentioned, also, 
Crowne’s The English friar (1689 or 
1690),23 in which Crowne arranges for a 
coquette the same sort of discipline and 
reclamation that Shadwell had applied to 
a rake in The squire; and this is similarly 
a “first” in the use of a motif that was to 
appear frequently later. 

Exemplary comedy had thus _ been 
solidly founded by the beginning of the 
last decade of the century; and, since the 
ladies had for long been anxious to see 
risqué wit, facetious lovemaking, and per- 
haps even coquetry replaced on the stage 
by decency, sincerity, and honest love, a 
tacit alliance between their party and the 
reforming dramatists was the result. And 
in the nineties, despite the endeavors of 
Southerne, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
others to keep the old kind of comedy 
alive and despite, also, the gallants in the 
audience, who would have been sure to 
encourage them in this, the influence of 
the exemplary dramatists and the ladies 
progressively triumphs. By and large, the 
love-game languishes, while constancy 
and sincerity take its place; cuckold- 
making comes to be frowned upon; 
“examples,”’ by which the authors intend 
to show rakes and coquettes the path to 
reform, are met with abundantly. Mean- 
while, the ladies, it may be noted, were 

22 So dated by Nicoll. Harbage, Annals of English 
drama, 975-1700 (1934) and Montague Summers, 


A bibliography of Restoration drama (London, n.d.), 
date the play 1690. 


23 Harbage and Summers give it the earlier, Nicoll 
the later, date. 
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not idle but kept the pressure on drama- 
tists who tried to stick to the old way: by 
the middle of the decade the weight of 
their displeasure had been felt by Con- 
greve himself,?4 Crowne,”* Granville,”* and 
D’Urfey.”’ 

But I do not intend here to pursue 
comedy into the nineties, which, with a 
few glorious exceptions, was a time to 
make the judicious grieve. The issue was 
really settled before the decade began. 
And if this is true, then the influences 
which have usually been credited with 
having brought about the change in 
comedy are too late in date to have done 
more than confirm it and determine this 
or that phase in which it was later to ex- 
press itself. Influence of reforming pam- 
phleteers? Collier, of course, came too late 
to be thought of as having initiated a 
change, and Professor Krutch shows that 
the “moral and ascetic objection to the 
theater” was “but tentative and sporadic 
between 1660 and 1698.’?5 Influence of 


24 The double-dealer (1693). Congreve's preface 
reveals that the ladies had taken offense at Lady 
Froth and Lady Plyant. Strangely enough, they do 
not seem to have minded Mrs. Fondlewife in The 
old bachelor, but this might have been because she was 
a cit, not a person of quality. 

23 The married beau (1694). Crowne's answer in his 
preface is a rather surly one: ‘‘In the play a lady's 
virtue is vanquish’d by temptation, and she is led 
out to be debauch'd, and not long after, returns and 
confesses her sin: This offends some ladies, but ‘tis 
hard to know which offends them, the sin or the con- 
fession, the latter example perhaps they like worst. 
If the sin be the offence, the ladies have led my muse 
astray, by going so often to see the same assaults and 
conquests more grossly represented in other plays."’ 

26 The she-gallants (1695). This play they evidently 
damned, for Downes (Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Sum- 
mers (London, n.d.], p. 45) says that it was well 
acted, but ‘‘offending the Ears of some Ladies who 
set up for Chastity, it made its exit.’ 

27 Don Quizote, Part Third (1695). In his preface 
D'Urfey attributes its failure to a variety of causes, 
one of which was offense unintentionally given to the 
boxes. When he “heard the Ladies were prejudic'd 
about some Actions and Sayings in Mary the Bux- 
ome’s and Sancho's Parts’’ he was ‘‘extremely con- 
cern'd."’ He is sorry to have disobliged ‘‘that essential 
part of the Audience.”’ 


28 Comedy and conscience 


(New York, 1924), p. 92. 


after the Restoration 
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the court? William and Mary were cer- 
tainly an improvement on their predeces- 
sors, but surely no monarch before Anne 
could be said to have made any move to 
clean up the theater. Influence of the 
“middle class’? Professor Krutch shows 
that the societies for the reformation of 
manners began to think of the theater as 
early as 1694,?* but attempts on their part 
to exert pressure by prosecuting drama- 
tists and actors date from 1698 and after.*° 
As for audience pressure by citizens, the 
epilogue to Love’s last shift (1696) shows 
that at least by this date they did indeed 
attend the theater, where they sat in the 
middle gallery. But the cits who patron- 
ized the theater would not be those who 
inveighed against it or wished to reform 
it. Even after 1700, comedy gives little 
evidence of having been written to please 
what members of this class might be in the 
audience; Steele’s Sealand, in The con- 
scious lovers, is quite exceptional; in the 
main the cit is about as severely treated 
in comedy after 1700 as before. For at 
least the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the dominant faction in the audience 
was, as it had been in Charles II’s time, 
the beau monde.*! 

As to “benevolence,” the state of the 
case is much the same, but this appears 
only when the term is used with the 
requisite precision. It has been defined by 
Professor Crane® as a “ ‘general kind- 
ness’ to all men because they are men’’— 
this being thought of as not merely ration- 
al but emotional and given to expressing 


29 Thid., p. 163. 

3° Tbhid., p. 169. 

3! Nicoll (A history of early eighteenth century drama 
|Cambridge, Eng., 1929]) by no means overstates the 
case when he warns: “‘It must not be presumed .. . 
that even in the last portion of this period {1700-1750} 
the atmosphere of the theatre was middle class rather 
than aristocratic’ (p. 8). 


2 R. S. Crane, ‘Suggestions toward a genealogy 
of the ‘Man of feeling,’ "’ ELH, I (1934), 205-30. 


itself in pity and compassion; natural— 
not foreign or alien—to the human spe- 
cies; and hence capable of giving pleasure 
and self-satisfaction in its exercise. He 
shows that these essentials of the doctrine 
as it is found in the eighteenth century 
had been asserted in sermons by Latitudi- 
narian churchmen long before the end of 
the seventeenth, so that it would have 
been in ample time to have exerted a 
mollifying influence upon comedy as 
early as 1688-89, or even earlier. 

As a matter of fact, however, I do not 
find evidence of it in plays until a decade 
after this date. Distinctions have to be 
made. The teary scene in Steele’s The 
lying lover, in which the erring Young 
Bookwit weeps with his father and is 
converted, is on a basis of benevolence, 
as the epilogue to the play shows. But 
not all conversions, even in comedy of 
contemporary life, should automatically 
be assumed to be on this basis. Secapegrace 
sons may surely be reformed without it in 
the drama, as in life; and, since in life 
some tears are appropriate on these occa- 
sions, a few may naturally be expected on 
the stage. Thus Shadwell, in allowing 
tears in a conversion of a son by a father 
in The scowrers (1691), would seem only 
to be copying nature, without asking him- 
self whether his audience were possessed 
of an innate sympathy for their species 
which might be stimulated to their bene- 
fit. The difference between the scenes in 
the two plays is that Steele’s is exemplary 
and benevolist, Shadwell’s only exem- 
plary. 

The most mischievous type of confu- 
sion, however, is that in which benevo- 
lence is read into those standbys of the 
romantic or “sympathetic”? mood in lit- 
erature which merely happen to resemble 
it—for instance, the motif in which a 
strayed lover or husband is brought back 
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into the right path. I do not—for example 
—find benevolence in Love’s last shift, 
Loveless’ reunion with Amanda seeming 
to me to show it no more than does the 
reunion of Posthumus and Imogen in 
Cymbeline. The only difference is that 
Cibber treats the motif in a comedy of 
contemporary life. But, to come at once 
to the point, I find the first trace of recog- 
nizable benevolence in the comedy of the 
period in a play which is of the same year 
as Collier’s Short view—Farquhar’s Love 
and a bottle (1698) .** 

It would seem, then, that most of the 
credit (or blame!) for the change in come- 
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dy should be divided between Shadwell, 
who, in order to correct the dubious 
morality of the plays of his contempo- 
raries, invented the exemplary method, 
and the ladies, who were revolted by the 
Wycherleyan phase of comedy and 
fought it by protest and boycott until— 
as is always likely to happen in any age 
—they got their way. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


33 In my forthcoming book I discuss the role of 
benevolence and furnish a list of such instances of its 
occurrence as I have found in comedies to 1750. The 
list is, on the whole, not a long one, benevolence being 
not very widely distributed in the comedy of the 
period. 


THE ESSAIS DE PSYCHOLOGIE CONTEMPORAINE AND 
THE CHARACTER OF ADRIEN SIXTE 


HUGH M. DAVIDSON 


T WOULD be plausible to assume that, 
when Paul Bourget finished his Essazs 
de psychologie contemporaine! and be- 

gan to concentrate on writing novels and 
nouvelles, some sort of thematic continuity 
would be found in his work, even though 
the genre had changed. As an inventory 
of the moral and psychological tendencies 
of a generation, the Essais contained 
many notions which might be re-worked 
and attributed to particular fictional char- 
acters. Such an inference from the nature 
of the Essais is easily corroborated. That 
Bourget recognized an intimate connec- 
tion between his early novels and the 
Essais de psychologie contemporaine is at- 
tested by his own words. Writing retro- 
spectively in 1894, he declares that the 
link between his criticism and his fiction 
was intentional: 

Ce qui m’avait intéressé dans cette série 
d’essais, ¢’avait été non pas les écrivains eux- 
mémes, mais les états de l’Ame manifestés par 
ces écrivains. Or, ces états de l’Ame, qu’étaient- 
ils sinon les états de certaines Ames? De méme 
que j’avais apercu par dela les pages des livres 
des sentiments vivants, par-dessous ces senti- 
ments j’apercevais ces Ames vivantes, et le 
roman m’apparaissait comme la forme d’art 
la plus capable de les peindre.? 


It is not difficult to confirm in Bourget’s 
novelistic practice the view that he ex- 
presses here with regard to the conclu- 


1 The essay on Amiel, which ended the series, ap- 
peared in the Nouvelle revue for May 1, 1885. Bourget 
indicates in the édition définitive that it was completed 
in 1884. 

2 Cf. Victor Giraud, Paul Bourget: Essai de psy- 
chologie contemporaine, avec une ‘Lettre autobiogra- 
phique”’ de l'auteur du Disciple (Paris: Bloud & Gay, 
n.d.), p. 198. The quotation is from the ‘‘Lettre auto- 
biographique.”’ 


(Mopern Puttoxoer, August, 1948] 
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sions reached in the Essais. To cite only 
two obvious examples: reminiscences of 
états de l’dme, such as l’esprit d’analyse or 
V'impuissance d’aimer, which are defined 
and commented upon at length in the 
Essais, may be pointed out in the char- 
acters and plots of Un Crime d’amour and 
Cosmopolis. Many other analogies, occa- 
sionally less direct but equally well- 
founded, between the real world analyzed 
in the Essais and the fictional world de- 
picted in the early novels of Bourget may 
be uncovered by a detailed study. 

This article undertakes to summarize 
the results of such a study with respect to 
one character from one of the novels: 
Adrien Sixte of Le Disciple. It will be 
shown that whoever his real antecedents 
may be, Adrien Sixte embodies psycholog- 
ical notions concerning men in general and 
philosophers in particular which Bourget 
had elaborated in the Essais mainly 
apropos of Taine and that the philosophi- 
cal views held by Sixte are practically in- 
distinguishable from those Bourget as- 
signed to Taine in the earlier work. The 
idea of a relationship between Taine as 
Bourget saw him and Sixte is not new. 
When Le Disciple appeared in 1889, con- 
temporary critics suspected that Sixte was 
intended as a more or less exact portrait of 
Taine, and this judgment has been re- 
peated by later critics.* The problem of 
stating precisely wherein the resemblance 
lies has received less attention. In par- 


: For a representative sample of their conclusions 
ef. Albert Feuillerat, Paul Bourget: Histoire d'un esprit 
sous la III® république (Paris: Plon, 1937), pp. 142, 
147-48; Albert Autin, Le Disciple de Paul Bourget 
(Paris: Société francaise d’éditions littéraires et tech- 
niques, 1930), p. 97; and Giraud, p. 204. 
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ticular, the relevance of the Essats de psy- 
chologie contemporaine to the problem has 
not been recognized, although they con- 
tain a systematic statement by Bourget of 
the character and doctrines of his vénéré 
maitre. The question of the relationship of 
Taine to Sixte turns less, perhaps, on ac- 
tual biographical data concerning Taine 
or on acritic’s analysis of his philosophical 
convictions than on what Bourget thought 
the character and views of Taine to be. In 
any case, it is the purpose of this article to 
explore that aspect of the resemblance, to 
analyze and compare the relevant por- 
tions of the Essais and the novel. 


There is a passage in the essay on Taine 
which will serve as a convenient introduc- 
tion to the psychological doctrines applied 
by Bourget not only in the Essais de psy- 
chologie contemporaine but also in Le Dis- 
ciple. The passage is intended to summa- 
rize a psychological inquiry as a Taine un- 
derstands the term, but the practice of 
Bourget indicates that he made certain 
phases of the method his own. The first 
step—or, more exactly, level—of the in- 
quiry has to do with the “facts.’”’ Like the 
chemist and the physiologist, who begin 
by collecting ‘facts’? about a gas or an 
organism, the psychologist assembles the 
“facts’’—ideas, images, feelings—which 
characterize a general, a man of letters, or 
whatever the subject may be. At this 
stage the data are all on the same plane; 
and what the psychologist must do in the 
second place is to differentiate them. He 
must distinguish the phénoménes généra- 
teurs (as Bourget calls them, after Taine) 
from the phenomena which are derived 
and secondary. Bourget mentions two il- 
lustrations: 

Le génie de Michelet découle tout entier de 
la lucidité merveilleuse avec laquelle il se repré- 
sentait des états de sensibilité; celui de Na- 
poléon, de sa puissance de vision topogra- 
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phique. Que le premier efit été incapable de se 
configurer des intérieurs d’Ames, et le second 
des saillies de terrain, ni l’Histoire de France 
n’etit été écrite, nila bataille d’Austerlitz n’ett 
été gagnée.! 


The psychologist scrutinizes the facts, 
therefore, and establishes among them 
those which determine the rest. These 
“facts” (traits or faculties) are, in turn, 
subordinated to others on a higher level 
of what Bourget calls the “hierarchy of 
causes.” At this third stage of the inquiry 
the predominant traits are related to he- 
reditary and environmental factors. Here 
the psychologist shows in the individual 
subject the imprint of race and the force 
of geographical and historical cireum- 
stances. There is a level of explanation 
which is still higher: 

Arrivés 4 ce degré, il nous est possible de 
monter plus haut encore et de rattacher 4 un 
fait supérieur, A une loi plus générale de 1’es- 
prit, tous ies faits petits ou grands dont nous 
avons suivi la filiére. La science de la pensée a 
pour ceuvre propre de ramasser ainsi en quel- 
ques lois trés simples toute la série de ses ex- 
périences. C’est l’ceuvre aussi de la science des 
corps.® 


Here Bourget appears to mean that his 
psychologist has (at this fourth level) left 
the domain of the particular case—he is 
no longer concerned with the tempera- 
ment of a Michelet or a Napoleon or with 
the hereditary and environmental causes 
of that temperament—in order to breathe 
the purer air of supreme laws which gov- 
ern the parallel worlds of thought and 
matter. Finally, behind thought and mat- 
ter, says Bourget, quoting from the pref- 
ace to Taine’s De l’intelligence, there is 
nature; and on this fifth level of explana- 


4 Essais, 1, 227. For the sake of convenience, in this 
article all quotations are from the édition définitive in 
two volumes (Paris: Plon, 1901). In the passages quot- 
ed, this text does not differ significantly from the orig- 
inal text printed in the Nouvelle revue. 


5 Ibid., p. 228. 
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tion the whole universe is transformed 
into an “abstract law’’ which is the prin- 
ciple of all reality. 


Il s’agit de résumer enfin ces quelques lois 
générales, qui ne sont que des faits trés géné- 
raux, « jusqu’A ce qu’enfin la nature, consi- 
dérée dans son fond subsistant, apparaisse 4 nos 
conjectures comme une pure loi abstraite, qui, 
se développant en lois subordonnées, aboutit 
sur tous les points de l’étendue et de la durée 
4 l’éclosion incessante des individus et au flux 
inépuisable des événements ... . »® 


The practice of Bourget, as he went about 
the task of characterizing the ten literary 
figures dealt with in the Essais, may be 
compared with this scheme. The lowest 
stage of psychological study—the level of 
ideas, images, and feelings—is not a pri- 
mary concern: the critic is not in a posi- 
tion to reproduce the mental life of his 
subjects. Nor will he rise to so abstract a 
level as that represented by the laws of 
mind and matter. The final summit of re- 
flection, where all of nature, whether think- 
ing or material, is reduced to a law gener- 
ating all observable phenomena, is even 
more obviously beyond the scope of psy- 
chological criticism, as Bourget defines it 
in the Essais. There is, on the other hand, 
abundant evidence to show that he was 
much preoccupied with explanations on 
the second and third levels in the causal 
hierarchy, where qualités maitresses and 
hereditary and environmental influences 
are investigated. The essay devoted to the 
character and ideas of Taine exemplifies 
particularly well Bourget’s version of the 
“new” psychological method. 

It opens with a short introduction de- 
signed to relate it to the preceding studies 
of the series and to outline the problem of 
Taine’s reputation and character as Bour- 
get will treat them. Then, in a section en- 
titled “‘La Sensibilité philosophique,” he 
begins a search for what he calls the 





$ Ibid. 
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qualité maitresse, the tendance favorite.’ 
The inquiry proceeds by elimination. It 
seems that, at least as Bourget under- 
stands the terms, Taine is not exactly a 
critic, nor is he a historian, nor is he a 
“pure artist.”” At any rate, his talent, as 
revealed in his essays, historical works, 
and travel notebooks, clearly differs from 
that of Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, or Gau- 
tier. Bourget concludes, of course, that 
Taine is a philosopher; philosophy is his 
“dominant passion.’’* But the psychologi- 
cal mechanism of this portrait is some- 
what more complex than the summary 
just given might suggest. An attentive 
reading of the texts shows that the faculté 
maitresse is not, as a matter of fact, the 
ultimate basis of personality. It does not 
have an independent existence; it is not a 
reified trait. Rather it is something which 
inheres in a general psychological struc- 
ture, presumably the same for all men: 
the combination of imagination and sensi- 
bilité. One may infer especially from the 
sketches of Taine and Renan that, in 
Bourget’s view, those two elements are 
primary in every character. The qualité 
maitresse comes later and imparts a spe- 
cific bias to the imagination, which, as will 
be seen, is the prior element of the two. 

Although neither of them is defined nar- 
rowly, it is clear that Bourget attaches 
technical meanings to this pair of psycho- 
logical terms. They correspond to the two 
poles of an opposition which might be 
called that of knowing to feeling, with 
both those terms understood as capable of 
being expanded or contracted as Bourget’s 
exposition may require. If, as seems to be 
the case, imagination and its synonyms 
have to do with knowing, Bourget’s usage 
indicates that it is involved equally in the 
formation of particular images and in the 
contemplation of general ideas. For ex- 
ample, when he wishes to describe the im- 


7 [bid., p. 203. 8 Ibid., p. 205. 
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agination of a poet at work on the notion 
of jealousy, he writes: 

Quand un poéte, un Moliére, ou un Shake- 
speare, se propose de peindre une passion, telle 
que la jalousie, il apergoit un certain jaloux, 
Arnolphe ou bien Othello, personnage vivant 
et concret qui va et vient parmi des événe- 
ments délimités, et, ce faisant, il obéit 4 son 
organisation d’artiste.® 


On the other hand, the philosopher’s im- 
agination is exercised on lois; it expresses 
itself in universal formules: 

Quand un philosophe, au contraire, comme 
Spinoza, se propose d’étudier cette méme pas- 
sion, il apergoit, non plus un cas particulier, 
mais la loi commune qui gouverne tous les cas, 
et il exprime cette loi dans une formule capable 
d’étre appliquée 4 l’aventurier maure Othello 
ainsi qu’au bourgeois parisien Arnolphe ... .!° 


The imagination may operate, then, either 
on the particular fact or on the abstrac- 
tion. Furthermore, it is involved both in 
the act of knowing and in recollection. As 
an example of the former use of the im- 
agination, the following lines may be 
cited. Bourget has just identified Taine’s 
imagination as being of the philosophicai 
type. He continues: 

Peu d’écrivains ont, plus que M. Taine, subi 
la tyrannie de cette imagination singuliére. 
C’est elle qui le force 4 ne voir dans les magni- 
fiques fragments d’un grand prosateur, l’his- 
torien Tite-Live, qu’une occasion de discuter 
un théoréme de l’Ethique; elle qui le contraint 
4 interpréter dans le sens d’une doctrine géné- 
rale, et les chefs-d’ceuvres de tous les arts 
(Philosophie de V’art) et les élégances de la vie 
parisienne (Graindorge), et V’histoire de la lit- 
térature anglaise, et la Révolution." 


If the imagination is a guide in observa- 
tion and analysis, it is no less the faculty 
involved in the act of memory. An excel- 
lent illustration of this point occurs in the 
essay on Stendhal. Bourget shows that the 


® Essais, I, 205-6. 


” Tbid., p. 206. " Jbid., p. 207. 
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genre d’imagination of Stendhal is psycho- 
logical, i.e., turned toward the representa- 
tion of mental and moral states. To make 
his meaning clearer, he quotes the state- 
ment of Beyle to Balzac—‘“‘Je cherche a 
raconter avec vérité et avec clarté ce qui 
se passe dans mon cceur’’—and adds: 

Rapprochez ce mot des confidences d’un 

écrivain d’imagination physique, Théophile 
Gautier par exemple, ou Gustave Flaubert, 
vous éprouverez une fois de plus que la pre- 
miére question 4 se poser sur un auteur est 
celle-ci: quelles images ressuscitent dans la 
chambre noire de son cerveau, lorsqu’il ferme 
les yeux? C’est l’élément premier de son talent. 
C’est son esprit méme. Le reste n’est que de la 
mise en ceuvre ... .!? 
The lines just quoted round out the defini- 
tion of the imagination as the cognitive 
faculty, broadly understood. They are of 
interest in another way, however. They 
affirm Bourget’s belief in the priority of 
imagination over other aspects of a char- 
acter or talent. Naturally, this priority 
makes itself felt in the other basic psy- 
chological element: the sensiblité. 

It is the function of the sensibility in 
this scheme to react emotionally to what- 
ever is presented to it by the imagination. 
It vibrates in harmony with the particular 
aspect of reality attained by the special 
power of vision with which the character is 
endowed. Consider once more the opposi- 
tion of the poet to the philosopher: the 
pleasures or pains of a Shakespeare or a 
Moliére would be called up by particular 
incidents and people; those of a Spinoza 
by the ideas and laws which underlie indi- 
vidual cases. Bourget is quite explicit on 
the interrelation between imagination and 
sensibility : 

A chaque sorte d’imagination correspond 
une sorte de sensibilité. Nous ne jouissons et 
nous ne souffrons que de ce que nous sentons 
réel, et cela seul est réel pour nous qui reparait 
devant notre solitude, quand, fermant les yeux 
2 Tbid., pp. 290-91. 
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et ramenant notre 4me sur elle-méme, nous 
évoquons notre mirage personnel de |’univers. 
Sachant de quelle fagon un philosophe inter- 
préte la vie, nous savons quelles images il re- 
voit intérieurement dans ses heures de ré- 
flexion.'* 


In another essay of the series, that de- 
voted to Renan, these distinctions are evi- 
dently at work in Bourget’s exposition. 
An examination of Renan’s works leads 
Bourget to see him as an example of an 
“imagination ... surtout morale et tournée 
vers les émotions de la conscience.’’* This 
imagination is preoccupied with the joys 
and sorrows, the duties and labors, of ev- 
eryday life. It is accompanied in Renan’s 
ease by a sensibility whose tenderness and 
sympathy is reserved for the moral issues 
toward which this imagination is oriented. 
Taine, being equipped with an imagina- 
tion turned toward abstractions—in that 
respect like Spinoza—has his feelings in- 
volved in his speculations. According to 
Bourget, passages abound in Taine’s 
works wherein is revealed the happiness 
that he derives from thought. The ground 
for that statement and others like it, how- 
ever, is prepared in a discussion on an ab- 
stract plane—that of the philosophic sen- 
sibility in general. The philosopher will 
enjoy (gottera) the specific beauty of 
ideas; the sublimity of a broad hypothesis 
will delight (ravira) him; he may abandon 
himself to the intoxication (ivresse) of 
metaphysical fantasy. The extremes to 
which this philosophical sensibility may 
go are apparent from the force of the 
terms used by Bourget as he coneludes his 
general treatment of the subject: 

A ce point de vue les diverses passions sont 
identiques, et le philosophe, en poursuivant 
cette extase souveraine de son cerveau, est le 


13 Ibid., p. 209. The passage illustrates also the 
recollective aspect of the imagination in terms quite 
similar to those of the lines just quoted from the essay 
on Stendhal. 


14 Thid., p. 45. 
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frére du joueur et du débauché, comme du 
héros et du martyr. Plus l’extase est domina- 
trice, plus homme est puissant. Chez les 
philosophes de génie, cette extase a été si in- 
tense qu’elle a épuisé la séve intime, et qu’au- 
cun godt n’a pu fleurir 4 cété. 


Bourget thinks that the biographies of 
Kant and Spinoza furnish examples of this 
sort of intellectual exaltation. He hastens 
to say that Taine has never reached such 
an extreme state. Nevertheless, the émo- 
tion philosophique is the predominant 
side of his sensibility. 

In interpreting the doctrine of the 
qualité maitresse as it applies to this dis- 
cussion of the Taine of the Essais and of 
Adrien Sixte, one must therefore take into 
account the notions of “imagination’’ and 
“sensibility.”” As the underlying elements 
of every personality, they are more funda- 
mental than the qualité maitresse. The im- 
aginative faculty is involved in all cogni- 
tive activity, whether concrete or ab- 
stract, and the sensibility responds with 
varying emotions and different degrees of 
emotion to whatever is presented to it as 
real by the imagination. As the principle 
whereby the behavior of a particular 
writer or thinker may be explained, the 
qualité maitresse is the more fundamental, 
for, although it cannot exist apart from an 
imagination and a sensibility, it deter- 
mines the operations of both in the indi- 
vidual subject. 

In the preceding exposition the domi- 
nant faculty of the philosopher has been 
dealt with incidentally. It needs to be fur- 
ther analyzed, however. In particular, the 
notion of the philosopher as a maker of 
“systems” must be examined; hitherto he 
has been seen exclusively as one endowed 
with a generalizing vision which seeks to 
contemplate not individual facts but laws 
representing groups and series of facts. 
The latter aspect of the philosophical 


16 Tbid., p. 210. 18 Tbid., p. 211. 
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character is perhaps best summed up in 
Bourget’s definition: 

Les traductions diverses, ou élogieuses ou 
hostiles, qui peuvent étre données du mot phi- 
losophe se raménent 4 la suivante: un esprit 
philosophique est celui qui se forme sur les 
choses des idées d’ensemble, c’est-d-dire des 
idées qui représentent non plus tel ou tel fait 
isolé, tel ou tel objet séparé, mais bien des 
séries entiéres de faits, des groupes entiers 
d’objets.!7 
The opposition between the isolated fact 
and the group or series of facts, between 
the idea of a particular thing and an idée 
d’ensemble, is essential in this conception 
of the philosopher. It underlies the elimi- 
native procedure followed by Bourget 
when he seeks at the beginning of the es- 
say to determine the qualité maitresse of 
Taine. His subject is not a critic like 
Sainte-Beuve, who lingers over distinc- 
tions and subtleties designed to reflect the 
individual and the particular; Taine al- 
ways strives to simplify. Taine is not a 
historian like Michelet, who is inspired by 
an imperious need to resurrect the past; 
for Taine the past is interesting only in so 
far as it can be made to deliver up some 
very general truth. Taine is not an artist 
like Gautier, who travels for the pleasure 
of seeing new aspects of a changing uni- 
verse; for Taine a journey is an oppor- 
tunity to observe the relationship between 
people and their environment. The specific 
interest of the philosopher in the general 
rather than in the particular is reflected 
again and again in the terms chosen by 
Bourget. The essay is dotted with refer- 
ence to vérités trés générales, lois, in- 

génieuses formules, théses, idées générales, 
and so on. But there is another set of 
words, equally frequent in occurrence, 
which draw one’s attention to another as- 
pect of the philosopher’s task. Such are: 
théories, apergus systématiques, larges hy- 


"7 Tbid., p. 205. 
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pothéses explicatives, systémes, and the 
like. The specific tendency of his character 
causes him to draw his general observa- 
tions together into an ensemble, to in- 
tegrate them into an explanatory hypoth- 
esis or system. Consequently, if Taine 
may be characterized as being a thinker of 
general ideas, he is no less a system- 
maker. Bourget refers to the wide influ- 
ence exerted on his generation by the 
systématiques, and he speaks of Taine as 
a systématique d’une rare vigueur d’es- 
prit. ...!8 It is natural that, once launched 
into such a discussion, Bourget should 
analyze at some length the notion of a 
system and the elements which enter into 
a philosophical system: 

Construire un systéme, n’est-ce pas achever 
par une hypothése explicative la somme des 
connaissances exactes que l’expérience a four- 
nies? Nous possédons sur l’univers et sur 
homme une certaine quantité de notions posi- 
tives, nous les coordonnons et nous les com- 
plétons par une théorie générale, comme un 
géométre dessine une circonférence enti¢re 
d’aprés le segment d’un cercle.'® 


Bourget continues by saying that as the 
number of notions positives becomes 
greater, the known arc will be more open, 
and a new circle must be made from it. 
He then answers the question of where 
the system-making philosopher gets these 
notions. There are two sources: 

D’une part, le philosophe connait les résul- 
tats généraux des sciences expérimentales 4 
Vheure ow il travaille, et il y conforme son 
imagination d’inventeur d’idées. D’autre part, 
ce philosophe a subi, du moins dans son en- 
fance et dans sa jeunesse, les influences infini- 
ment multiples et complexes de sa famille et de 
ses amis, de sa ville et de sa contrée. Sa vie 
sentimentale et morale a précédé ou accom- 
pagné sa vie intellectuelle.”° 


To generalize and to systematize ap- 
pear to be, then, the occupational activi- 


18 Tbid., p. 216. 


19 Tbid., p. 218. 29 Tbid., pp. 218-19. 
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ties of the philosopher. As a matter of 
fact, the distinction between the two is 
more apparent than real. A noteworthy 
example of “systematic”? thinking was 
presented earlier, when Bourget’s sum- 
mary of Taine’s practice was being ana- 
lyzed. It is clear that the five levels of 
explanation represent degrees of general- 
ity; at each stage of the inquiry the laws 
peculiar to that stage are sought and then 
subsumed under those of the level above. 
The psychological facts at the bottom of 
the scale are summed up in generaliza- 
tions regarding the faculté maitresse; these 
conclusions become the facts which are ex- 
plained in generalizations regarding he- 
redity and environment, and so on up the 
“hierarchy of causes.” 


It is now possible to turn to Le Disciple 
and see how the basic psychological dis- 
tinctions just elucidated apply to the 
character of Adrien Sixte. The obvious 
place to look is the first chapter, which is 
entitled, significantly, “Un Philosophe 
moderne.” All the principal traits of Sixte 
are dealt with in this rather lengthy por- 
trait; once the action of the story begins, 
very little further space is devoted to the 
exposition of his character. There is no 
doubt as to the fact that Sixte embodies 
the philosopher’s “‘nature,’’ since Bourget 
calls his sketch ‘‘an authentic document 
concerning a rather rare social species, 
that of the professional philosopher’ and 
mentions several other examples of the 
same species: Kant, Spinoza, Darwin, 
Mill, and Descartes. Then the vocabulary 
of the essay on Taine begins to appear. In 
describing the physical appearance of 
Sixte, Bourget calls attention to a visible 
absorption de l’esprit dans les idées (p. 5). 
Somewhat later, after several pages deal- 
ing with Sixte’s neighbors, his servants, 


2! Le Disciple, pp. 45. All references are to the 
first edition (Paris: Lemerre, 1889). 
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and his past life, mention is made of his 
remarkable puissance d’idées générales (p. 
14). When Bourget opens a paragraph de- 
scribing a typical day for Sixte, he ex- 
plains that such a schedule would be of 
help to readers who are not familiar with 
the life led by the grands manipulateurs 
d’idées (pp. 15-16). Near the end of the 
chapter, when Sixte tries to recall the de- 
tails of his first conversation with Greslou, 
he can remember only the impression pro- 
duced by Greslou’s eyes: 

C’était le seul détail de physionomie qui fait 
demeuré dans la mémoire du philosophe. Sem- 
blable sur ce point 4 tous les spéculatifs, il ne 
recevait du monde visible qu’une impression 
flottante et il n’en gardait qu’une réminiscence 
vague comme cette impression. Mais sa mé- 
moire des idées était surprenante et il se rap- 
pelait jusqu’au moindre détail son entretien 
avec ce Robert Greslou.”? 


The analogy between this passage and 
what was said in the essay on Taine is 
clear: these lines deal with the imagina- 
tion and with the imagination of the phil- 
osopher in particular, and they illustrate 
what Bourget had said about imagina- 
tion as it shows itself in memory.?* When 
Sixte recalls the past, he recalls those 
things which are real to him: ideas. 
Before showing Sixte pondering over 
past relations with Greslou, however, 
Bourget summarizes his character or, 
rather, the inner workings of it in a pas- 
sage particularly remarkable from the 
point of view of this study. The survival 
of the older psychological notions may be 
detected in it with unusual evidence: the 
differentiation between imagination and 
sensibility, the relationship between them, 
and the definition of the philosopher’s na- 
ture. The passage is introduced by a quo- 
tation from Sixte: “Je prends la vie par 
son cété poétique. ...’’ Given the abstract- 


22 Tbid., p. 27. 
23 Cf. above, nn. 12 and 13. 
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ness of his speculations, one might con- 
sider such a statement paradoxical: 

Et cependant rien de plus exact, eu égard 
i la nature d’esprit spéciale des philosophes. 
Ce qui distingue essentiellement un vrai phi- 
losophe-né des autres hommes, c’est que les 
idées, au lieu d’étre pour son intelligence des 
formules plus ou moins nettes, sont vivantes et 
réelles, comme des étres. La sensibilité chez lui 
se modéle sur la pensée au lieu que chez nous 
il s’établit un divorce, plus ou moins complet, 
entre le coeur et le cerveau.”4 


The intimate relationship between feeling 
and thought in every philosopher having 
been asserted, the analysis moves on to 
Sixte, whose character is shown as an ex- 
ample of the type. Bourget first depicts 
the operation of Sixte’s mind, the side of 
the intelligence and the imagination: 

Aussi n’était-ce pas pour M. Sixte de sim- 
ples objets de spéculation que cette universelle 
nécessité de toutes choses, que cette méta- 
morphose indéfinie et constante des phéno- 
ménes les uns dans les autres, que ce colossal 
travail de la nature sans cesse en train de se 
faire et de se défaire, sans point de départ, sans 
point d’arrivée, par le seul jeu de ia cellule 
primitive, que ce travail paralléle de l’Ame hu- 
maine, reproduisant sous forme de pensées, 
d’émotions et de volontés le mouvement de la 
vie physiologique.” 


This long sentence is intended to set forth 
the view of nature and of the human mind 
as Sixte thought it. How he reacted to that 
view, how he felt it, is told in the next sen- 
tence: 

Il se plongeait dans la contemplation de ces 
idées avec une espéce de vertige, il les sentait 
avec tout son étre, en sorte que ce bonhomme 
... participait en imagination au labeur de tout 
l’univers.?* 


The psychological structure revealed in 
these quotations is the same as that of the 
essay on Taine. Even the extase du cerveau 


4 Le Disciple, p. 22. 
"% Ibid.. p. 23. 
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of which Bourget had spoken in connec- 
tion with Spinoza and Kant (cf. above, 
n. 15) is attributed to Sixte, and the rela- 
tionship of the imagination to the sensi- 
bility is reaffirmed in the lines which fol- 
low immediately after those just quoted: 
Ce sont les délices des idées générales, ana- 
logues A celles de l’opium, qui rendent ces son- 
geurs indifférents aux menus accidents du 
monde extérieur, et aussi, pourquoi ne pas le 
dire? presque absolument étrangers aux af- 
fections ordinaires de la vie. Nous ne nous at- 
tachons qu’a ce que nous sentons bien réel; or, 
pour ces tétes singuliéres, c’est ]’abstraction 
qui est la réalité, et la réalité quotidienne n’est 
qu’une ombre, qu’une épreuve grossiére et dé- 
gradée des lois invisibles.?’ 
This passage recalls, incidentally, Bour- 
get’s view that the proper activities of a 
philosophical nature are to generalize and 
to systematize. In the Essais Taine was 
called a systématique by Bourget; the tag 
is repeated apropos of Sixte, with the 
shade of irony, however, which is char- 
acteristic of Le Disciple: ‘Comme on voit, 
le philosophe était arrivé, semblable aux 
autres systématiques, 4 faire de ses doc- 
trines le centre du monde.’’* Again, two 
pages later, Bourget allows Sixte to fall 
into the error of speculating on the basis 
of facts not yet verified—a fault, he adds, 
of esprits généralisateurs. ‘Les faits ne sont 
pour eux qu’une matiére a exploitation 
théorique, et ils les déforment volontiers 
pour mieux échafauder leurs systémes.’’* 
The theme of absorption in ideas and 
its corollary—neglect of ordinary affec- 
tions and contacts—have great signifi- 
cance in the Disciple. Bourget is careful to 
make Sixte’s views unmistakable on this 
point. In one of his works, the Anatomie 
de la volonté, the “French Spencer” has 
written that, for the student of the psy- 
chological sciences, social attachments 
must be reduced to the minimum, lest the 
27 [bid., p. 24. 


28 Tbid., p. 61. 29 Ibid., p. 63. 
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objectivity of his doctrines suffer. After 
sketching the traits of his philosopher in 
the chapter from which we have been 
quoting, the author launches him into the 
action of the novel, where in episode after 
episode, the consequences of that dictum 
are made apparent. Sixte is taken out of 
the closed existence described in the early 
pages and introduced into a world where 
the words ‘‘vice”’ and “‘virtue’”’ have more 
than merely conventional meanings. A 
summons arrives from the magistrate who 
wishes to question him regarding his rela- 
tions with Greslou. During the interroga- 
tion, how easily the thinker of European 
renown falls into the traps laid by the 
questions of the judge! How naively and 
sincerely he sets forth his doctrines, which 
allow of no notion of moral responsibility! 

Pour une Ame ainsi douée de la sensibilité 
philosophique et de l’imagination qui lui cor- 
respond, la sincérité n’est plus méme une vertu, 
c’est un état coutumier et inévitable. Calculer 
le retentissement de ses idées, cette Ame ne le 
peut pas. L’absorption profonde l’en empéche 
.... L’entrainement de la faculté maitresse est 
trop puissant, la jouissance que procure |’ex- 
ercice de cette faculté trop intense.*° 


These lines occur, not in Le Disciple, 
where they would be perfectly appropri- 
ate, but in the essay on Taine, in the 
course of a passage where Bourget is deal- 
ing with a parallel situation. Such is the 
explanation he gives for the fact that 
Taine is unaware of the practical conse- 
quences of his ideas and that he is unable 
to understand the opposition of the tradi- 
tional moralists to his theories. The judge 
who questions Sixte arrives at the same 
conclusions. If Sixte hesitates, it is not be- 
cause he wishes to avoid the question but 
because he is striving to find the exact 
formula which will render his thought. If 
he affirms that “good” and “evil” are 
terms without meaning for the psycholo- 


3° Essais, 1, 213. 
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gist or if he wishes to inculcate certain 
vices in children experimentally, it is be- 
cause the practical consequences of his 
theories are completely and inevitably 
without interest to him. 

Such a withdrawal into the realm of 
ideas results in the creation of a multiple, 
or at least a double, personality. The phi- 
losopher cannot escape completely from 
practical concerns, but their impact is felt 
on a specific side of his personality, a side 
which is cut off from his speculative mind. 
Bourget makes much of this in the case of 
Sixte: 


Celui-ci était composé de trois individus 
comme emboités les uns dans les autres: il y 
avait en lui le bonhomme Sixte, vieux garcon 
asservi aux soins méticuleux de sa servante et 
soucieux d’abord de sa tranquillité matérielle. 
Il y avait ensuite le polémiste philosophique, 
l’auteur, pour tout dire, animé, 4 son insu, du 
féroce amour-propre commun 4 tous les écri- 
vains. I] y avait enfin le grand psychologue, 
passionnément attaché aux problémes de la 
vie intérieure ... .3! 


In the ensuing pages Bourget shows these 
three individuals reacting in diverse ways 
to the details of the Greslou case, which 
have just been imparted to Sixte by M. 
Valette. In the essay on Taine, Bourget 
quotes several lines written by Taine 
which remind one of the analysis just 
mentioned. Taine states that his self is 
double: on the one hand, there is the or- 
dinary man, who eats, drinks, takes care 
of his affairs, avoids doing harm, and tries 
to be useful in his contacts with the pub- 
lic. “Je laisse cet homme 4 la porte,” he 
is quoted as saying.*? The other man, the 
philosopher, does not know that the pub- 
lic exists or that practical effects may fol- 
low from the truth that he is contemplat- 
ing. 

In accordance with his understanding 


3! Le Disciple, pp. 56-57. 
a2 Essais, 1, 214. 
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of a scientific psychological study, Bour- 
get might be expected to review heredi- 
tary and environmental influences after 
defining the qualité maitresse. It is inter- 
esting to note in what ways his procedure 
in the essay on Taine differs from that of 
the character sketch in the Disciple. A 
considerable part of the essay is devoted 
to “le milieu.”” Bourget attempts to ex- 
plain there the particular development 
which the original philosophical faculty of 
Taine had undergone. Taine’s formative 
years were, according to Bourget, spent in 
a period of discouragement, of intellectual 
and political bankruptcy. Romanticism as 
a force in literature was dead or dying. 
Kelecticism in philosophy was showing 
itself to be insufficient. Radical systems of 
sociology had in practice demonstrated 
their errors. The new Europe which the 
French Revolution and the heroic first 
years of the century had seemed to in- 
augurate had failed to keep its promises— 
with one exception. Science was flourish- 
ing and extending its influence in many 
unexpected directions. The prosperity of 
science and the successes of its methods in 
new fields attracted Taine. It was in that 
intellectual milieu—‘“‘Germanic”’ or Hege- 
lian on the philosophical side and posi- 
tivistic on the scientific side—that the phil- 
osophical talent of Taine took root. This 
rather lengthy inquiry into ‘“environ- 
ment”’ is not matched by anything so sys- 
tematic in the Disciple. Bourget writes 
briefly about the parents of Sixte, his rec- 
ord in school, and his decision to study by 
himself when his father refused to allow 
him to become an apprentice in the clock- 
making trade. No effort is made to ex- 
plain Sixte’s ideas in terms of these rather 
concrete details. It is important to note, 
however, that young Sixte nevertheless 
came under the influence of contemporary 
scientific thought as he studied at home in 
Nancy: 
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Il employa ainsi dix années A se perfection- 
ner dans |’étude des philosophies anglaises et 
allemandes, dans les Sciences Naturelles et 
particuliérement dans la physiologie du cer- 
veau, dans les Sciences Mathématiques; enfin, 
il se donna, comme |’a dit de lui-méme un des 
grands penseurs de notre époque, cette « vio- 
lente encéphalite », cette espéce d’apoplexie 
de connaissances positives qui fut le procédé 
d’éducation de Carlyle et de Mill, de M. Taine 
et de M. Renan, de presque tous les maitres de 
la philosophie moderne.** 


If one recalls that, according to Bourget, 
every philosopher builds his system out of 
two sorts of elements, on the one hand, 
notions positives concerning man and the 
universe, which are derived from the sci- 
ences, and, on the other, his own senti- 
mental and social experience, it is evident 
that, at least as regards the former, the 
Taine of the Essais and Sixte have identi- 
cal backgrounds and “‘facts’’ to exploit. In 
neither case does Bourget investigate the 
action of heredity. He has nothing to say 
of Taine’s family; there is a commonplace 
about Taine as a representative of French 
perspicacity as opposed to the cloudy 
thinking of Hegelianism, but nothing 
more. Sixte’s hereditary background is 
similarly passed over. That Bourget still 
thinks in the old psychological terms is at- 
tested in Le Disciple, however, by the 
characterization of Greslou. His faculté 
dominante—the double power of acting 
and analyzing his action—is derived with 
obvious systematic implications from the 
paternal side of his family. 


There are, then, several noteworthy 
analogies between the character of Taine 
as it is presented in the Essais de psy- 
chologie contemporaine and that of Adrien 
Sixte. What of their doctrines? As a con- 
sequence of his psychological principles, 
Bourget often insists on the intimate con- 
nection between a writer’s or thinker’s 


83 Le Disciple, p. 13. 
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dominant faculties and his work. If Sixte 
and Taine as persons are alike in impor- 
tant respects, their systems should be 
alike also, and an examination of Taine’s 
doctrines should illuminate those of Sixte 
(and vice versa). When Bourget sets out 
in the Essais to summarize the philosophi- 
cal work of Taine, he finds the funda- 
mental trend of that work to be psycho- 
logical and scientific : 

Considéré dans ce qu’il a d’essentiel, ce 
systéme se raméne 4 concevoir le moi comme 
constitué par une série de petits faits qui sont 
des phénoménes de conscience, et la nature 
comme formée par une série paralléle de petits 
faits qui sont des phénoménes de mouvement. 
Le philosophe est catégorique sur ces deux 
points: « Il n’y a rien de réel dans le moi », 
dit-il, « sauf la file de ses événements. »*4 


Bourget discerns without difficulty the 
two intellectual currents which gave rise 
to the psychology of Taine: German meta- 
physics and experimental science. From 
“Hegelianism” Taine borrows the notion 
of the interdependence of the parts of a 
whole or the habit of considering each ob- 
ject as a whole, composed of complemen- 
tary elements manifesting by their suc- 
cessive states an internal quality or 
“idea.’’ According to Bourget, this not 
very lucid doctrine acquires in Taine’s 
treatment the clarity natural to the more 
positivistic French mind. In bringing the 
Germanic teaching down to earth, Taine 
substitutes the notion of fait dominateur 
for that of the “idea” and strives to intro- 
duce everywhere the procedures of a sci- 
ence solely concerned with facts. 

At the bottom of this new approach to 
psychology Bourget finds the ‘‘scientific’”’ 
vision of the world. There is nothing du- 
rable, nothing permanent, nothing sub- 
stantial in nature. Only change is real. By 
our science we do nct, in this view, grasp 
the essences of things; we merely co-ordi- 


4 Essais, I, 226. 








nate observed phenomena. The inner life 
of ideas and feelings is no exception to this 
law of perpetual change: like visible na- 
ture, it is a series of facts. At this stage of 
Taine’s argument, nature and thought ap- 
pear to coalesce and to furnish but a single 
subject matter for a single science which 
would investigate changing phenomena. 
But Taine wishes to avoid just that con- 
fusion, says Bourget; he has in mind a sci- 
ence of thought as such (“la pensée en 
tant que pensée’’*®). In order to keep psy- 
chology separate from physics and physi- 
ology, Taine proposes a distinction be- 
tween two orders of phenomena: physical, 
molecular phenomena in things and phé- 
noménes de conscience in the mind. The 
method of Taine not only differs from that 
of the materialists; it is also opposed to 
the “classical psychology”’ based on indi- 
vidual reflection and introspection. The 
science of the mind as he understands it 
rests on experiment and on careful docu- 
mentation of many cases. Finally, as part 
of the new insight into the nature of con- 
scious facts, into the reality which is the 
object of psychology, one should indicate 
the assumption according to which neces- 
sary velations obtain between conscious 
phenomena. Bourget asks, for example, 
after pointing out the breadth of the 
factual foundation of the science: 
Comprenez-vous aussi de quelle importance 
devient dans cette psychologie |’hypothése du 
déterminisme universel que j’indiquais comme 
essentielle au systéme de M. Taine? Supposons 
qu’un seul phénoméne de la vie morale ne soit 
pas déterminé par un ou plusieurs phénoménes 
antécédents; en d’autres termes, admettons 
qu’il y ait spontanéité et liberté dans l’4me 
au sens usuel de ces mots, |’édifice croule tout 
entier. C’est 14 le point attaquable de la doc- 
trine. Cette psychologie est constituée comme 
une science, mais elle repose sur un postulat.*® 
Having taken the Hegelian metaphysics 
as his starting-point, Taine succeeds at 
% Ibid., p. 231. # Ibid., p. 232. 
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last in formulating a science of thought 
distinet by its object from the natural sci- 
ences but based, like them, on the exact 
observation of petits faits and designed to 
state the necessary relations binding those 
facts together. Then he turns his attention 
in particular to the study of literary and 
artistic production and brings about by 
the application of his theories a revolution 
in critical thinking. Bourget continues the 
discussion at some length, first indicating 
the importance of Taine’s theories for the 
novelist and for the painter as well as for 
the critic, then calling attention to the 
inevitable pessimism involved in so deter- 
ministie a doctrine. 

Although M. Sixte stayed in Nancy and 

read books, instead of becoming actively 
engaged in the intellectual life of Paris— 
as Taine had—the program of studies 
which he followed resembles in important 
aspects that of Taine. In fact, Bourget 
states specifically?? that Sixte went 
through the “apoplexie de connaissances 
positives,’’ which was the discipline un- 
dergone by Taine and Renan, Carlyle and 
Mill. The two sources of Tainian psychol- 
ogy, ‘‘Hegelianism’”’ and science, are cer- 
tainly present in the work of Sixte. In ad- 
dition to his mathematical training, he 
has worked on the “philosophies anglaises 
et allemandes” and on the natural sci- 
ences, particularly on the physiology of 
the brain. With such similar backgrounds 
it is not surprising that the outlines of 
their doctrines should be alike: 

Dans ces deux livres se trouvait précisée la 
doctrine de M. Sixte qu’il est nécessaire de ré- 
sumer ici, en quelques traits généraux, pour 
l'intelligence du drame auquel cette courte 
biographie sert de prologue. Avec I’école cri- 
tique issue de Kant, l’auteur de ces trois 
traités admet que l’esprit est impuissant 4 
connaitre des causes et des substances, et 
qu’il doit seulement coordonner des phéno- 
ménes, 38 
37 Cf. above, n. 33. 
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At the outset Sixte, like Taine, accepts the 
hypothesis according to which the uni- 
verse consists of an infinite series of phe- 
nomena constantly changing in harmony 
with necessary “laws.’’ His mind dwells 
on the “indefinite and constant meta- 
morphosis of phenomena” from one form 
into another, on the colossal labor of na- 
ture which was mentioned above.*® From 
this changing reality Sixte, like Taine, 
chooses the specific domain of psychology: 

Avec Jes psychologues anglais, il admet 
qu’un groupe parmi ces phénoménes, ceux qui 
sont étiquetés sous le nom d’ame, peut étre 
l’objet d’une connaissance scientifique 4 la 
condition d’étre étudié d’aprés la méthode 
scientifique. Jusqu’ici, comme on voit, il n’y 
a rien dans ces théories qui les distinguent de 
celles que MM. Taine, Ribot et leurs disciples 
ont développées dans leurs principaux travaux. 
Les deux caractéres originaux des recherches 
de M. Sixte sont ailleurs. *° 


So far, then, the point of view of Sixte is 
like that of Taine and others. The novelty 
of his investigations resides in his attacks 
on the notion of the Unknowable. That 
idea, said Sixte, corresponds to no reality, 
but is simply another form of the “meta- 
physical illusion.” Sixte is also renowned 
for his evolutionary analysis of the forms 
of thought. He has tried to do for them 
what Darwin wished to do for the forms of 
life. 

There is a third difference, not ex- 
plicitly referred to by Bourget, which ap- 
pears fairly clear when one examines the 
texts intended to set forth Sixte’s doc- 
trines. In the essay on Taine, Bourget 
takes care to distinguish the method of 
Taine from that of the materialistic psy- 
chologists. He does so by asserting that 
the phénoménes de conscience could not be 

38 Le Disciple, p. 19. The works of Sixte referred to 


are L’ Anatomie de la volonté, La Psychologie de Dieu, 
and La Théorie des passions. 


39 Cf. above, n. 25. 


40 Le Disciple, p. 19. 
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reduced to the phénoménes de mouvement; 
instead, thought must be studied as such, 
even though it may be accompanied by 
a parallel series of physiological phenome- 
na. Although this distinction is of capital 
importance in defining the position of 
Taine, it is not evident in Sixte’s psychol- 
ogy. In fact, a passage like the following 
appears to imply that for Sixte the study 
of thought may be reduced to a chapter in 
physiology. Bourget is describing the lead- 
ing argument in Sixte’s Psychologie de 
Dieu: 

La thése de l’auteur consistait 4 démontrer 
la production nécessaire de « l’hypothése- 
Dieu » par le fonctionnement de quelques lois 
psychologiques, rattachées elles-mémes 4 quel- 
ques modifications cérébrales d’un ordre tout 
physique, et cette thése était établie, appuyée, 
développée avec une 4Apreté d’athéisme qui 
rappelait les fureurs de Lucréce contre les 
croyances de son temps." 


In a passage quoted earlier (cf. above, n. 
25) Bourget shows Sixte contemplating 
“ee travail paralléle de l’Ame_ repro- 
duisant sous forme de pensées, d’émotions 
et de volontés le mouvement de la vie 
physiologique.’”’ He also represents him as 
believing that “‘l’univers moral reproduit 
exactement l’univers physique et que le 
premier n’est que la conscience doulou- 
reuse ou extatique du second.’’® It is dif- 
ficult to determine how systematic this 
psychological materialism is for Sixte. 
The evidence leads one to think that he is 
less liberal on the point than is Taine. One 
might add that there is an artistic reason 
for Sixte’s position. Bourget wishes Gres- 
lou to feel completely free from any notion 
of moral responsibility as he pursues his 
plans at the chateau of the Jussat-Ran- 
don; and any weakening of the deter- 
minism in Sixte’s doctrines—as might be 
implied in recognizing conscious phenome- 


‘| Thid., p. 14. 
42 Tbid., p. 21. 


na as a realm having its own laws—would 
be reflected in the disciple. Bourget gives 
unmistakable emphasis to Sixte’s views 
on this point: 

Il est presque inutile d’ajouter que le dé- 
terminisme le plus complet circule d’une ex- 
trémité a l’autre de ces deux livres. On doit 4 
M. Sixte quelques phrases qui traduisent avec 
une extréme énergie cette conviction que tout 
est nécessaire dans l’A4me,—méme illusion que 
nous sommes libres: « Tout acte, » a-t-il écrit, 
« n’est qu’une addition. Dire qu’il est libre, 
c’est dire qu’il y a dans un total plus qu’il n’y 
a dans les éléments additionnés. Cela est aussi 
absurde en psychologie qu’en arithmétique ... . 
L’avenir tient dans le présent, comme toutes 
les propriétés du triangle tiennent dans sa 
définition .... » Le fanatisme mahométan ne 
s’est pas exprimé avec une précision plus ab- 
solue.** 


In their fundamental views regarding 
the nature of the universe and the method 
of psychology, the Taine of the E'ssais and 
Sixte are substantially alike. Some qualifi- 
cation of that statement is, however, nec- 
essary. As he sums up Taine’s conclusions 
in psychology, Bourget finds a basic con- 
flict in the personality of his subject. 
Taine himself, he thinks, cannot wholly 
accept the consequences of his mechanistic 
doctrines; and Bourget believes that he 
can detect in Taine’s work—which is com- 
pared to an “ecstatic hymn to science’”’— 
an obscure element which he calls a basse 
profonde of protest and revolt, of refusal 
to accept the diminution of human per- 
sonality implied in his conclusions. Then, 
in a rhetorical movement quite character- 
istic of the Essais, Bourget elevates Taine 
to the status of a type: 

Que c’est bien 14 un homme de notre temps, 
chez lequel la sensibilité héréditaire réclame 
une solution humaine de la vie humaine, une 
transcription mystique et surnaturelle de nos 
actes passagers, un monde éternel et immuable 
derriére ce chaos d’apparences fugitives, un 


4 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 
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Dieu paternel au cceur de la nature, tandis que 
implacable analyse lui décompose méme ces 
douleurs, méme ces révoltes, pour lui en étaler 
les éléments constitutifs et nécessaires!*4 


As for Sixte, at least in the first pages of 
the Disciple, there is nothing like this con- 
flict between a “hereditary sensibility” 
and an “implacable analysis.’’ This strug- 
gle does arise later when, for example, 
Sixte is trying to decide what he should do 
about Greslou’s trial or in the closing 
scene of the novel, when he feels a besoin 
de prier.*® 


A rather long list of similarities, then, 
may be drawn up in a discussion of Adrien 
Sixte and of Taine as Bourget portrayed 
him in the Essais de psychologie contem- 
poraine. The fundamental notion of Taini- 
an psychology, as it is summarized in the 
Essais, becomes, in turn, the fundamental 
principle of explanation in Bourget’s char- 
acter sketches. He seeks to discover a 
qualité maitresse and to show its perva- 
sive action in the work of the person un- 
der consideration. Behind the qualité mai- 
tresse, however, lie what appear to be the 
primordial elements of any personality— 
the cognitive and emotional sides of hu- 
man nature, usually referred to by Bour- 
get as the imagination and the sensibilité. 
Within that doctrinal framework the es- 
sayist defines the philosophic nature, 
which is the particular qualité maitresse of 
Taine and Sixte. The proper activity of 
these two philosophers, as Bourget de- 
picts them, is directed toward the forma- 
tion of a system, i.e., a set of general ideas 
based on their personal experience and on 
the scientific knowledge of their time. 
Since their emotional and sentimental 
lives are bound up with their peculiarly 
abstract vision of the universe, the philos- 
ophers of Bourget naturally allow their 


44 Essais, 1, 244. 


* Le Disciple, p. 359. 
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social bonds to relax and grow weak. Such 
objective and asocial devotion to thought 
is clear in Taine (where Bourget approves 
of it as fitting in a scientist) and also in 
Sixte (where it becomes irresponsibility 
because of his relationship to the conduct 
of Robert Greslou). These psychological 
similarities are—as they should be, ac- 
cording to the theory of Bourget— 
matched by doctrinal similarities. Sixte 
and the Taine of the Essais have essen- 
tially the same evolutionist, phenomenal- 
ist view of the universe; their theories are 
founded on the postulate of complete de- 
terminism in things and in the mind; and 
they are in substantial agreement as to the 
province, method, and conclusions of psy- 
chology. 

As for the differences between the two, 
the most important distinction concerns 
the degree to which Taine and Sixte em- 
body the philosophic nature. Sixte is 
clearly an extreme case of the philosopher; 
he thinks and feels in the way which 
Bourget customarily attributes to Spinoza 
and Kant.** In the Essais, Taine is spe- 
cifically exempted from such excesses. In 
addition to this marked difference of de- 
gree in their natures, there are other varia- 
tions that one may point out in their per- 
sonal circumstances and careers. Taine 
spent his critical early years in Paris; 
Sixte spent his at Nancy. Taine wrote 
works on critical and artistic theory; he 
founded a political system on his scien- 
tific principles. Neither of these fields of 
investigation has been cultivated by 
Sixte. Such differences, and the others 
like them which might be adduced, bear 
on the two philosophers as individuals and 
leave untouched the basic traits which 
they share. 

In fact, it can be shown that there is a 
way of treating the Essais and Le Disciple 


“Cf. above, n. 27; also Essais, 1, 210-11, and Le 
Disciple, pp. 2, 5, 18. 
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—which is authorized by ample evidence 
—as though they were parts of a single 
discussion. Although a complete presenta- 
tion of the case is obviously beyond the 
scope of this article, it is possible and de- 
sirable to indicate the grounds on which it 
rests. Then, when the unity of Bourget’s 
thought, whether it be expressed in critical 
essay or in novel, is seen, the ultimate sig- 
nificance of the resemblances between 
Sixte and Taine may be stated. In the first 
place it is clear from the ‘Lettre auto- 
biographique’’*” that in Bourget’s own 
mind his first novels were a prolongation 
of his critical work in the Essais. What is 
more important and conclusive is the fact 
that this relationship can be worked out in 
detail if one examines novels like Cruelle 
énigme, Un Crime d’amour, Mensonges, 
Un Ceur de femme, Cosmopolis. Finally, in 
analyzing the problem underlying the plot 
of Le Disciple, one is struck by its rele- 
vance to the crucial issue of the Essais. 
The mind of Greslou has been formed by a 
thinker of the preceding generation (Sixte) 
and especially by the books of that 
thinker, since personal contacts have been 
rare between the master and the disciple. 
But the notion of a younger generation 
which finds models of thinking and feeling 
in the books and personalities of the pre- 
ceding generation is at the heart of the 

Essais. The “contemporary psychology” 

which Bourget sought to formulate there 

is the ensemble of ideas and emotions 

which the generation of Flaubert, Taine, 

Renan, and the rest was proposing to the 

generation of Bourget. It is true that the 

controversial notion of the writer’s re- 

sponsibility for particular acts committed 

by readers is not prominent in the Essais. 

It is plain, nevertheless, that Bourget is 

much concerned in the early part of his 


47 Cf. above, n. 2. 
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career with the transfer of beliefs and feel- 
ing which takes place from a writer to his 
readers and with the eventual effects of 
this transfer on conduct.** 


What is being suggested, then, is that 
the change in genre from essay to novel 
corresponds to no fundamental change in 
Bourget’s outlook. Having written Essais 
de psychologie contemporaine, he turns to 
writing “romans de psychologie contem- 
poraine,’”’ which are often transposed 
forms of a discussion begun in the Essais 
(or earlier). From this point of view the 
essays appear as a store of ideas which 
Bourget stated apropos of particular writ- 
ers but generalized so as to define the 
moral temper of the age. Thus the ques- 
tion of how Sixte is related to Taine takes 
its place as one aspect of a much broader 
problem. Without reference to the argu- 
ment which includes both Le Disciple 
and the Essais, one can point out many 
traits and doctrines common to both 
Taine and Sixte. When the aim of the 
Essais is taken into account, however, and 
when the novels are considered as being in 
a sense an outgrowth of the Essais, it be- 
comes apparent that Taine and Sixte are, 
for Bourget, two slightly different ex- 
amples of the same thing—the typical 
“modern” philosopher. They are lke each 
other in many significant ways; but one 
must add that both Sixte and the Taine of 
the Essais are like a third thing—the idea 
which Bourget had formed as to the na- 
ture of a philosopher living and writing in 
France in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 
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48 For treatments of the disciple theme which ante- 
date even the Essais cf. Feuillerat, pp. 46 and 56 f., 
for notes on two novels never finished by Bourget: 
Sans Dieu (1873) and La Passion d’ Armand Cornélis 
(1877). 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
IN STRINDBERG STUDIES 


UBLISHED results of research on the life and 
P work of August Strindberg have remained 
through the war years as constant as they had 
before, at least seven books of more or less 
serious pretensions having been published on 
Strindberg since 1939.! Three of these studies 
are by Swedish scholars, two by Danes, and 
two by German refugee scholars resident in 
Sweden. One is impressed, on the whole, as one 
examines these seven works both by their 
range and, with one exception, by their rather 
even quality. Two of them (Lamm’s monu- 
mental two-volume August Strindberg and 
Jacobsen’s Digteren og Fantasten) are essen- 
tially biographical in their approach; two 
others (Ollén’s Strindbergs 1900-tals Lyrik and 
Bérge’s Strindbergs mystiske Teater) are minute 
critical analyses of special periods in Strind- 
berg’s poetic and dramatic production, respec- 
tively; one (Taub’s Strindberg als Traum- 
dichter) is an interesting attempt to analyze 
“the dream element” in certain of Strind- 
berg’s key works; another (Berendsohn’s 
Strindbergsproblem) provides a miscellany of 
essays and studies on particular “problems” 
in Strindberg’s life and work; and one (Ek- 
lund’s Fére Réda Rummet) introduces most 
Strindberg readers for the first time to an in- 
teresting collection of the Swedish dramatist’s 
early journalism from the 1870’s, a body of 
material previously not available outside old 
and difficult-of-access Swedish newspaper files. 


1 Martin Lamm, August Strindberg (2 vols.; Stock- 
holm, 1940, 1942); Gunnar Ollén, Strindbergs 1900- 
tals Lyrik (Stockholm, 1941); Fére Réda Rummet: 
Strindbergs Ungdomsjournalistik i Urval av Torsten 
Eklund (‘‘Strindbergssillskapets Skrifter,"’ Vol. I 
{Stockholm, 1946]); Walter Berendsohn, Strind- 


bergsproblem: Essder och Studier (Stockholm, 1946); 
Vagn Berge, Strindbergs mystiske Teater: aestetisk- 
dramaturgiske Analyser med saerlig Hensyntagen til 
Dréimspelet (Kgbenhavn, 1942); Harry Jacobsen, 
Digteren og Fantasten: Strindberg paa ‘Skovlyst’ 
(Kebenhavn, 1945); and Hans Taub, Strindberg als 
Traumdichter (Giteborg, 1945). 
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Definitely the most important of these is 
Lamm’s work, a brilliant synthesis of Strind- 
berg’s total literary production by the literary 
historian who stands pre-eminent among 
Strindberg scholars. The studies by Ollén, 
Jacobsen, and Berendsohn, as well as the work 
of selection and editing in Eklund’s collection 
of Strindberg’s early journalistic prose, are, 
each in its way, significant contributions to the 
growing body of important Strindbergiana, 
while Taub’s investigation is at many points a 
provocative, though not always a convincing, 
analysis of one of the fundamental strains in 
Strindberg’s creative genius. Bgrge’s Strind- 
bergs mystiske Teater is, on the other hand, a 
largely unsatisfactory work, despite its impos- 
ing bulk and its serious scholarly pretensions. 
Besides these more extended investigations, 
there have appeared since 1939, especially in 
Sweden, a large number of shorter essays and 
studies, memoirs and letters, and other miscel- 
lanea of some importance to the Strindberg 
scholar.? Considerations of space force me to 
limit the present review almost exclusively to 
an analysis and critical appraisal of the more 
extended investigations mentioned above; 
only at times in passing shall I have occa- 
sion to refer to certain of the shorter studies 
which may, in one way or another, be related 
to the central problems of the larger investiga- 
tions. A second concern of this review will be 
to indicate in broad outline some of the pros- 
pects of Strindberg research in the future and 
to offer certain judgments on projects of in- 
vestigation in Strindberg which have recently 
been proposed. 

2 For a reasonably exhaustive list of such materials 
see Nils Afzelius’ helpful annual bibliography, 
“Svensk Litteraturhistorisk Bibliografi,”’ in Samlaren 
for the years 1939 to date. Among the most important 
of the shorter studies on Strindberg are those by 
Riksbibliotekarien Oscar Wieselgren, whose encyclo- 
pedic learning has one of its major foci in the theater 
and whose bibliographical knowledge of Strindbergi- 
ana is unequaled. 
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No one can proceed far in Strindberg stud- 
ies without recognizing the dominating posi- 
tion of Professor Lamm in such studies. 
Lamm’s own investigations, together with 
those of his disciples (Eklund, Ollén, and 
others), comprise a large portion of what is 
most fundamental in the vast body of Strind- 
berg criticism and research that has appeared 
since Strindberg’s death in 1912. Lamm’s 
earliest basic Strindberg study—the two-vol- 
ume Strindbergs Dramer of twenty years ago— 
established a standard of scholarly procedure 
which has been epoch making in Strindberg 
investigation. And his Strindberg och Makterna 
(1936), though a much less exhaustive and 
searcely a definitive work, remains a classical 
study in Strindberg’s religious crisis of the 
1890’s. In his Strindbergs Dramer Lamm had 
performed the fundamental service to Strind- 
berg scholarship of showing the way to a sober, 
critical method and a balanced, objective 
point of view seldom present in Strindberg 
scholarship before Lamm. He avoided the pit- 
falls of those numerous earlier critics whose 
‘“eonclusions” tended merely to be extensions 
of their own prejudices and presuppositions 
and who in the complex fabric of Strindberg’s 
life and work tended merely to find occasion to 
air their own political and social opinions or— 
as in the case particularly of German critics— 
to indulge in long and involved metaphysical 
speculations that had little to do, in the last 
analysis, with either the robust animalism or 
the tortured humanity which were the twin 
poles of Strindberg’s paradoxical genius. Fas- 
cinated as Lamm himself is by Strindberg’s 
rich and diversified production and sympa- 
thetic as he is toward Strindberg’s many 
faceted personality in most of its restless 
manifestations, he maintains at all points in 
his interpretation of Strindberg a gently ironic 
perspicacity of judgment which is at one and 
the same time enthusiastic and critical and 
which never permits him to indulge in the easy 
excesses of a judgment dictated by personal 
considerations or by current critical shib- 
boleths, literary or otherwise. 
In short, Lamm brought the critical pre- 
occupation with Strindberg down to earth by 
demonstrating that sound scholarship and 
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criticism must concern itself, first of all, with a 
minute and inclusive investigation of Strind- 
berg’s own text, and, second, with a sober, dis- 
interested examination of the multifarious im- 
mediate circumstances in which Strindberg 
found himself at the various stages in his 
stormy, eruptive literary development. 
Lamm’s method in Strindbergs Dramer in- 
volved a close analysis of Strindberg’s printed 
text, together with a systematic examination 
of all available manuscripts, fragments, and 
even preliminary sketches from Strindberg’s 
hand; and he drew with judicious generosity on 
his intimate knowledge of the vast body of 
Strindberg letters, in order to provide the 
necessary primary biographical basis for the 
literary interpretation in hand. The method, in 
general, may be said to have its limitations, 
particularly in its hesitation, if not refusal, to 
indulge in final broad judgments either aes- 
thetic or ethical; but—wholly aside from its 
value in the new light that it threw on Strind- 
berg’s work at every point—it served the basic 
purpose, in the 1920’s, of clarifying the turgid, 
controversy-filled atmosphere of previous 
Strindberg criticism by forcing those who pro- 
posed to write seriously about Strindberg to 
concern themselves more soberly with the less 
glamorous but more sound and fruitful pro- 
cedures of rigorous analysis based on detailed 
and inclusive documentation. 

Lamm’s more recent work on Strindberg, 
entitled simply August Strindberg, is frequently 
referred to as a “biography,” but it is this only 
in a limited sense of the term. It may perhaps 
be described more accurately as an extended 
literary-critical essay with a rough biographi- 
cal framework. It makes no pretense at follow- 
ing Strindberg’s day-to-day, month-to-month, 
or even year-to-year existence. It is concerned 
with the “events” in Strindberg’s life only in so 
far as they throw direct light on his literary 
production. Strindberg’s “upplevelser,” writes 
Lamm in the opening paragraph of his work, 
“bilda ramaterialet for hans verk, och verken 
bli de avgérande handelserna i hans biografi.” 
One may be disappointed in the limited sense 
in which the word “biografi’’ is used here, but 
one is nevertheless forced to admire the sover- 
eign skill with which Lamm handles the biog- 
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rapher’s problem as thus defined. Lamm’s new 
work proceeds in the main along the same lines 
as did his earlier Strindbergs Dramer, but the 
broader, more inclusive literary problems that 
he now has in hand do not allow so detailed a 
treatment of the individual works as was pos- 
sible in the study of Strindberg’s plays. 

Lamm’s vigorous critical intelligence man- 
ages at almost every point in his more recent 
work to make substantial contributions to our 
knowledge of Strindberg’s personality and 
work, despite the considerable accumulation 
of material on Strindberg which scholars have 
turned up at one point and another in the two 
decades since Lamm’s first important work on 
Strindberg. Even on those two aspects of 
Strindberg upon which Lamm had focused his 
attention in the earlier studies—the plays and 
the religious crisis of the 1890’s—he manages 
to provide some important new detail, par- 
ticularly in his analysis of the so-called 
“expressionistic plays,’ Till Damaskus, Ett 
Drémspel, and the late Chamber Plays. The 
most significant contribution of Lamm’s new 
work is to be found, however, in the sections 
on Strindberg’s prose fiction, while no small 
amount of new material is provided also on 
Strindberg’s poetry and autobiographical 
works, as well as on his various ventures into 
cultural history and the “philosophy of his- 
tory.” In the matter of documentation Lamm 
here has also had the privilege, granted to him 
alone, of examining the now sealed and unpub- 
lished “Ockulta Dagboken” for the purpose of 
extracting items from it of “purely literary- 
historical interest.” This strange journal in 
which Strindberg entered some of the material 
later used in Blé Béckerna has been very valu- 
able to Lamm at many points in his investiga- 
tions, nowhere more so, perhaps, than in his 
examination into the origins and composition 
of Ett Drémspel. Lamm may not here have said 
the last word on Ett Drémspel, but he has said 
so much so well that future investigators in the 
baffling complexities of this fascinating play 
will have to check their conclusions constantly 
against Lamm’s and in many cases, I suspect, 
simply have to admit that little, if anything, of 
importance can be added to the Swedish 
scholar’s findings. 
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Aside from the important strictly new ma- 
terial which Lamm provides in his present 
study, that which most impresses one upon 
reading the work is the ease and precision with 
which he manages to move among the intricate 
mazes of Strindberg’s vast and diversified pro- 
duction and the skill by which he brings more 
than a little order out of the complex pattern 
of relationships between Strindberg’s experi- 
ence of life and his work. And Lamm does not 
attain this by oversimplification or by using as 
points of reference the customary glib critical 
formulae. He attains it rather by a solid mas- 
tery of the enormous mass of available pri- 
mary material, combined with a judicious use 
of those contributions of earlier Strindberg in- 
vestigators which have proved in the long run 
to be really suggestive and permanently fruit- 
ful. One notes in the latter connection, to men- 
tion only a few examples, how generously he 
acknowledges the valuable spadework of ear- 
lier scholars, such as Wieselgren on certain 
satiric techniques in Det Nya Riket, and the ex- 
tensive work of Werin, Bédék, Lindblad, and 
Eklund on Svenska Oden och Aventyr and the 
two early novels, Réda Rummet and I Havs- 
bandet. And yet Lamm manages somehow to 
turn up new material at almost every point in 
his analyses of these works. He finds illuminat- 
ing Wieselgren’s findings on Strindberg’s rela- 
tion to the scandalmongering press of the 
1870’s and admits the validity of the conclu- 
sion that Strindberg’s method of indirect, but 
unmistakable, identification of his victims in 
Det Nya Riket has its origins in contemporary 
Swedish muckraking journalism. Lamm also 
gives due credit to Werin and Eklund for sub- 
stantial contributions to our understanding of 
Strindberg’s early prose fiction, to the former 
for the best analysis of the characters in Réda 
Rummet, to the latter for a penetrating in- 
terpretation of certain of the central problems 
in I Havsbandet, particularly the so-called 
“Nietzschean element.” In his frequent refer- 
ences to the pioneer work of Béék and Lind- 
blad on Strindberg’s early prose fiction, Lamm 
is, on the whole, appreciative, but not infre- 
quently with reservations, some of them of a 
rather fundamental kind. Even when he ac- 
cepts details of interpretation originally pro- 
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pounded by others, he is not satisfied with a 
mere restatement in kind; he probes more 
deeply than did his predecessors into certain 
matters of detail and almost invariably comes 
up with new material to give greater validity 
to earlier substantially sound, but not always 
adequately substantiated, critical judgments. 
A typical instance of this is the manner in 
which Lamm enlarges (I, 381) upon Bé6ék’s 
suggestion that there are elements of Homeric 
style in Strindberg’s treatment of the famous 
harvest episode in Hemsdborna. 

Though Lamm, in another connection, 
agrees with Bédék that Strindberg took nu- 
merous liberties with historical fact in Svenska 
Oden och Aventyr, he points out, in passing, the 
not unimportant detail that Strindberg did so 
quite consciously (I, 175) and suggests, more- 
over, that Strindberg’s historical intuition had 
in it something perhaps more permanent than 
historical science has in itself. In certain other 
instances Lamm takes even more direct issue 
with Béék, most sharply perhaps in his in- 
sistence that B6ék pursues much too em- 
phatically the notion that Carlsson, the essen- 
tiaily comic hero of Hemsdéborna, is conceived, 
in part at least, by Strindberg as a kind of 
bucolic Nietzschean superman, a crude pro- 
totype of Intendent Borg in I Havsbandet 
(I, 383-85). 

In more than a dozen passages of Lamm’s 
analysis of Strindberg’s prose fiction he finds 
occasion to refer to the earlier interpretations 
of Lindblad (in August Strindberg som Beriit- 
tare [1924]), and here, as in the case of Bédék, 
Lamm does not agree uncritically with the 
findings of the earlier critic. He finds Lind- 
blad’s conclusions as to the influence on Réda 
Rummet of Dickens and Murger (Scénes de la 
vie de Bohéme) on the whole sound (I, 112, 114, 
and passim); but he suggests not infrequently, 
by implication if not otherwise, that Lindblad 
is at times a victim of what has been called 
“the hypnotism of the unique source”’ in his 
overeager pursuit of foreign literary influ- 
ences on Strindberg. When Lindblad, for in- 
stance, cites Strindberg’s tendency to per- 
sonify inanimate objects as an influence from 
Dickens, Lamm remarks a bit dryly: “man 
mAste betona, att denna lust . . . ar nagot hos 





Strindberg ursprungligt” (I, 118). At another 
point Lamm admits that Lindblad is right, in 
attributing to an influence from Dickens, 
Strindberg’s manner of combining numerous 
sense impressions and “att sammanstiilla alla 
olika sinnesintryck och episkt hopsmilta dem 
till en tavla.”” To this Lamm adds, however, 
the important reservation: “Men han kan 
ocks& bygga pa en sekellang svensk tradition’”’ 
(I, 122); and frequently in his own illuminating 
analysis of Strindberg’s prose he provides evi- 
dence to substantiate his conviction that much 
in the form of Strindberg’s prose fiction derives 
rather more directly from an indigenous Swed- 
ish narrative tradition than it does from the 
Continental and English sources so tenaciously 
pursued by Lindblad. 

Lamm takes issue most sharply with Lind- 
blad’s study in its assumption, based upon an 
uncritical use of the term “impressionism,” 
that the prose style of Réda Rummet has cen- 
tral derivative points of contact with late 
nineteenth-century French painting. In a long, 
very illuminating passage (I, 129ff.) on 
Strindberg’s descriptive technique in Réda 
Rummet, Lamm points out, first, by way of in- 
troduction, that Strindberg’s art criticism 
from the 1870's never failed to express a strong 
distaste for French impressionism; and then he 
goes on to demonstrate in considerable detail 
how Strindberg’s descriptive prose in Réda 
Rummet is, in reality, essentially the product 
of a spontaneous descriptive-narrative manner 
most immediately related, if one must search 
for a “source,” to an earlier native Swedish 
literary tradition in the sharpest possible con- 
trast to the self-conscious selective techniques 
of French painting contemporaneous with 
Réda Rummet. “Han dr impressionist,’’ Lamm 
concludes, “pi samma sitt som tidigare Stock- 
holmsskildrare anda fran Bellman varit det, 
genom den friskhet och den omedelbarhet 
varmed han aterger sina intryck.” 

Lamm’s insistence here upon native Swed- 
ish, as opposed to foreign, origins for Strind- 
berg’s prose is of importance not only because 
it provides a new and fruitful approach to an 
analysis specifically of the origins of Strind- 
berg’s prose style but also because it suggests, 
by implication at least, the desirability of 
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stressing more than critics and scholars hither- 
- to have done that which is most purely Swed- 


ish in Strindberg’s genius and work in general. 
Lamm had tentatively suggested such an ap- 
proach as early as 1930 in an article* on Strind- 
berg’s first volume of short stories; in his pres- 
ent work he has demonstrated more broadly 


_ the general validity of the theory. It is note- 


worthy that in one way or another this em- 
phasis on Strindberg’s more purely Swedish 
origins is gradually gaining ground among stu- 
dents of Strindberg. An incidental, but not 
unimportant, evidence of this is the healthy 
reaction reflected in recent Stockholm perform- 
ances of Strindberg’s late so-called “expres- 
sionistic plays’ against the exaggerated, highly 
stylized Reinhardt performances of the years 
just after World War I. One notes especially in 
recent performances of the Chamber Plays 
under Olof Molander’s distinguished direction 
a stress upon what might be called a new 
“naturalistic interpretation,” i.e., one based 
upon a desire to stress the specific Stockholm 
milieu so central in such plays as Ovdder and 
Bréinda Tomten, and perhaps only less char- 
acteristic of Pelikanen and Spéksonaten. 

Though Harry Jacobsen’s little book, Digte- 
ren og Fantasten (1946), is sufficiently unpre- 
tentious in its intentions, it may be said, never- 
theless, to be in its way almost as satisfactory a 
work as is Lamm’s monumental literary-criti- 
cal “biography” of Strindberg. Jacobsen’s 
work is biographical in a much more restricted 
sense than Lamm’s, focusing its attention 
sharply upon a single rather extended episode, 
or, more precisely, a series of tightly related 
episodes, in Strindberg’s life and departing 
from its purely day-to-day biographical pre- 
occupations only when it finds it desirable to 
point out in passing the actual biographical 
facts upon which Strindberg’s strange tale, 
Tschandala, is based. 

Much has previously been written about the 
so-called “Tschandala episode” in Strind- 
berg’s life, chiefly no doubt because of the 
fantastic, not to say piquant, nature of certain 
elements in the episode. The justification for a 
present-day scholar’s going into the little epi- 


*“Strindberg’s ‘Fran Fijiirdingen och Svart- 
biicken,’ "’ Vdr Tid, VI (1930), 113-28. 
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sode to the extent of one hundred and ninety- 
four pages of minute analysis and exhaustive 
documentation lies primarily in the fact that 
so much misleading material has piled up 
around it that even reputable Strindberg 
scholars have not infrequently drawn conclu- 
sions from it which are scarcely in keeping 
with exact standards of truth. It is clear that 
scandal-hungry contemporary newspapers, 
particularly those who wished for one reason 
or other to embarrass Strindberg, would leap 
voraciously upon materials which seemed to 
suggest, among other only less compromising 
matters, that Sweden’s greatest living author 
was guilty, during his short residence in Den- 
mark in the late 1880’s, of irregular, if not ac- 
tually criminal, relations with a girl who had 
not reached her majority. And though Strind- 
berg was promptly cleared at the time of any 
criminal complicity in the affair, gossip con- 
tinued to babble for many years afterward, 
and innumerable misleading legends were 
built around the unsavory little episode. In 
time, however, the gossip ceased, and the leg- 
end-building became less avid. But in the 
1920’s the Tschandala episode once more be- 
came actual, upon the publication of Karin 
Smirnoff’s Strindbergs Férsta Hustru, with its 
reasonably discreet treatment of the more 
piquant elements but detailed verification of 
the larger contexts of the whole episode. One 
of the immediate results of the new airing of 
the episode in Karin Smirnoff’s book was the 
appearance—in 1928—of an article‘ in a lead- 
ing Danish journal based, in the main, on 
unauthenticated interviews with a certain 
Ludvig Hansen, the original of ‘Tataren,”’ 
whose fantastic machinations Strindberg had 
perhaps somewhat too feverishly “exposed”’ in 
the tale T'schandala. Jacobsen—using as his 
immediate point of departure the article in 
Tilskueren—proposes in his book to settle once 
and for all the questions of fact raised by the 
Tschandala episode, together with all its gos- 
sipy popular and journalistic-contemporary 
repercussions. 
He goes about his task with exemplary in- 
dustry and intelligence. In consequence, no 


‘Zakarias Jensen, ‘‘Digteren, Komtessen og 
Zigsjneren,”’ Tilskueren, XLV (August, 1928), 73-85, 
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series of tightly related episodes in Strind- 
berg’s life has been subjected to a more exhaus- 
tive and, on the whole, satisfactory investiga- 
tion. The book is the minutest imaginable 
piece of scholarly detective work in all avail- 
able contemporary sources of information: 
letters, newspaper columns, archives of all 
kinds, police reports—and even, finally, a 
couple of interviews, of mostly negative value, 
with the Ludvig Hansen who had spent the 
greater part of a lifetime in seeking to blacken 
Strindberg’s name as an act of vengeance for 
the evil that he felt had been done him in the 
publication of Tschandala. From this mass of 
evidence Jacobsen fits together a completely 
convincing account of Strindberg’s residence 
at the fantastic estate “Skovlyst,”’ his compli- 
cated personal relations with Ludvig Hansen, 
and, finally, the supposed criminal relation of 
Strindberg to Hansen’s young sister, Martha 
Magdalene. What emerges chiefly from the 
mass of diverse evidence is (1) that Strindberg 
had never been charged before a court of law 
on the subject of a criminal relation to Ludvig 
Hansen’s sister and (2) that the story about 
Strindberg’s relations to Martha Magdalene 
was in most of its details simply a vicious, es- 
sentially witch-hunting concoction, brewed in 
the columns of Avisen, an arch-conservative 
Copenhagen newspaper which found in the 
Skovlyst episode an opportunity to blacken 
the character of Strindberg, the most notorious 
of Scandinavian literary “radicals” of the day. 

Aside from its more purely biographical 
concerns, Jacobsen’s book has some impor- 
tance in the new light that it throws upon both 
the characters and the episodes which Strind- 
berg draws upon in writing T'schandala. Its 
occasional efforts, in addition, to suggest, in 
passing, relations between the Skovlyst experi- 
ences of Strindberg and certain works besides 
Tschandala written during the Skovlyst period 
are considerably less important. 

It is of interest to note, finally, that Jacob- 
sen’s little book is conceived as part of a larger 
work on Strindberg in Denmark 1887-89, a 
work which is to concentrate primarily on the 
efforts of Strindberg to establish an experi- 
mental theater in Copenhagen on the model 
suggested by Antoine’s contemporaneous Thé- 





Atre Libre in Paris. If Jacobsen does this larger 
work with the thoroughness and intelligence of 
Digteren og Fantasten, we can expect a defini- 
tive work on a very important period in Strind- 
berg’s dramatic development, the period that 
begins with the performance of Fadren in 
Copenhagen in the fall of 1887 and includes 
the composition of Strindberg’s chief naturalis- 
tic dramas, Fréken Julie, Fordringsdgare, and 
the two important one-act plays, Paria and 
Samum. 

The primary task that Gunnar Ollén sets 
for himself in his doctoral dissertation, Strind- 
bergs 1900-tals Lyrik, is an examination of the 
origins, the themes, and the form of the group 
of Strindberg’s poems entitled “Ordalek och 
Smiakonst,” which appeared first in 1902 as one 
of the sections in the little volume Fagervik och 
Skamsund, and later, in 1905, independently, 
in somewhat revised form. Ollén’s investiga- 
tion maintains throughout tke distinguished 
standard that we have become accustomed to 
expect of the Swedish doctoral dissertation in 
literary history. Opening with a long section 
(pp. 13-132) on certain broader considerations 
with reference to Strindberg’s lyric poetry in 
general and Ordalek och Smékonst in particu- 
lar, the study goes on to a minute investigation 
(pp. 135-315) of each of the poems in the vol- 
ume, and includes at the close (pp. 321-45) a 
series of six valuable appendixes, in which are 
published for the first time (partly in facsimile) 
several of Strindberg’s original sketches and 
fragments, including the very interesting 
“Valborgsafton i Fagervik.” 

Though the detailed analysis of the individ- 
ual poems is everywhere thorough and fre- 
quently penetrating, Ollén never loses sight of 
the larger contexts out of which the poems 
grow. In no other work on Strindberg does one 
get a more direct feeling of being in Strind- 
berg’s very workshop, where all the miscel- 
laneous paraphernalia of poetic creation lie 
scattered about in more or less finished forms. 
Most interesting, perhaps, to the student of 
Strindberg’s work in general is, first, the man- 
ner in which Ollén demonstrates in detail the 
relation between certain poems and Strind- 
berg’s immediate experience of life (particu- 
larly the poems on Harriet Bosse) and, second, 
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the way in which the investigation traces di- 
rect points of contact with Strindberg’s dra- 
matic production from the years immediately 
after 1900. It has been pointed out before that 
Strindberg turned to lyric poetry from the 
drama in 1902 because the Swedish theaters, 
after their splurge of Strindberg performances 
in 1899 and 1900, suddenly ceased, in 1901, to 
maintain any interest in his plays; but no- 
where can one find a more convincing docu- 
mentation of this theory than in the pages of 
Ollén. Of much interest to students of Swedish 
lyric poetry in general are the pages (119 ff.) 
which analyze Strindberg’s poetry with refer- 
ence specifically to important contemporary 
Swedish poets, particularly the poets of the 
1890’s—Levertin, Fréding, Karlfeldt, and 
Heidenstam. This whole problem will some 
day have to be the subject of a special ex- 
tended investigation, but such an investigation 
will certainly have to use as points of depar- 
ture several of the leads which Ollén’s provoca- 
tive exploratory analysis of the problem here 
suggests. 

Vagn Bérge’s Strindbergs mystiske Teater is 
concerned with a problem of more broad inter- 
est to students of Strindberg than is Ollén’s 
Strindbergs 1900-tals Lyrik; but Bgrge’s study, 
filled with rhetorical bombast and ostenta- 
tious, inadequately documented theory, proves 
to be a far less important work than Ollén’s. 
Bgrge sets as his problem an investigation 
(from what he calls an “aesthetic-dramatur- 
gic” point of view) of that late post-Inferno 
period in Strindberg’s dramatic production 
which includes the creation of the so-called 
“expressionistic plays,’ beginning with Till 
Damaskus and counting among its most im- 
portant works Ett Drémspel and Spéksonaten. 
Of these B¢grge is chiefly preoccupied with what 
he apparently considers a definitive investiga- 
tion of Ett Drémspel. 

The plays of this period are among the most 
important in Strindberg’s work as a dramatist 
and certainly the ones that pose the most 
baffling problems to the student of Strind- 
berg’s drama. The new form which Strindberg 
has ventured upon in these plays is sufficiently 
puzzling in itself; and the problems of the in- 
vestigator become even more complex and 
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baffling when he forces his analysis into ques- 
tions of theme and the relations between 
Strindberg’s experience of life, on the one 
hand, and dramatic form and motif, on the 
other, in the haunting phantasmagoria of these 
curious dramatic creations. And to the scholar 
of today the intricacies of interpretation have 
become even more complicated because of the 
confusions injected into the problem by a mass 
of heavy-handed German analyses of these 
plays, which tend either to reduce them to 
exercises in metaphysics or—in the manner of 
German post-World War I expressionism—to 
use them as a point of departure for the most 
extreme and fatuous of theatrical experiments. 

Despite Bgrge’s frequent protestations 
against many of the excesses of such German 
interpretation and dramatic imitation, one 
very soon comes to see upon reading B¢rge’s 
pages that he himself derives his basic point of 
view and not a few of his ideas and conclusions 
from those very German sources against which 
he constantly inveighs. He is prepared to con- 
demn the theatrical hysteria of such self- 
styled followers of Strindberg as the German 
expressionists of the 1920’s, and he takes sharp 
issue with certain of the ideas on Strindberg by 
Diebold in Anarchie im Drama. But Bé¢rge’s 
own central interpretation of much of Strind- 
berg’s work, particularly Ett Drémspel, falls in- 
to the dominant metaphysical pattern of much 
German Strindberg criticism; and his constant 
emphasis on the dramaturgic, as distinguished 
from the purely literary, approach to Strind- 
berg’s plays finds its ultimate origins in Ger- 
man theatrical preoccupation with Strindberg. 

It may be said in fairness to Bgrge that he is 
in part right when he points out that previous 
scholarship has not sufficiently concerned it- 
self with Strindberg as a creator of new theatri- 
cal forms and that its narrowly literary-histori- 
cal approach has blinded it to such problems, 
for instance, as staging, so crucial to our under- 
standing of Strindberg’s later plays especially. 
Bérge goes much too far, however, in his recur- 
rent insistence on other scholars’, particularly 
Lamm’s, shortcomings in this regard and in 
his naive assurance that Strindberg’s late plays 
will never be properly understood until schol- 
arship approaches them in terms of purely 
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dramaturgic concepts and formulae. Ap- 
parently in order to reinforce his point of view, 
Bgrge indulges in many of the tricks of the 
new convert who would propagandize in the 
interest of “the cause”: he repeats himself; he 
becomes autobiographical and personal to the 
point of nausea; and he offers long, unassimi- 
lated digressive notes on a variety of not al- 
ways apropos matters. 

Hans Taub’s Strindberg als Traumdichter 
(1945) is, in the main, a more satisfactory 
study than B¢grge’s, though it can scarcely be 
said to rank with works of first importance on 
Strindberg. Taub has the weakness in com- 
mon with so many German commentators on 
Strindberg of “discovering” almost every- 
where in Strindberg’s works “philosophical” 
depths that certainly are not always there. 
But he usually evades the worst pitfalls of such 
pseudo-metaphysical speculations; and he is 
not infrequently illuminating in certain paral- 
lels which he draws between Strindberg, on the 
one hand, and Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
and Kant, on the other. How.much actual in- 
fluence from these German philosophers on 
Strindberg is demonstrated is another matter. 
As the title of the study indicates, the primary 
concern of Taub’s investigation is the dream- 
element in Strindberg’s total production. The 
emphasis is placed particularly on the Inferno 
experience, together with the two great dream- 
plays, Till Damaskus and Ett Drémspel. Follow- 
ing an earlier lead of Lamm’s, Taub probes 
more deeply than had his predecessors into the 
dveam-element so central in Klockaren pé 
Rané. Like Bgrge, Taub seeks also to deter- 
mine possible points of contact between such 
works as Ett Drémspel and oriental thought. 
Despite the energy and ingenuity exercised in 
these researches, it is still very doubtful that 
Strindberg’s use of such motifs as Indra’s 
daughter in Ett Drémspel reflects more than a 
rather superficial contact on the dramatist’s 
part with oriental lore. And in Taub’s search 
for “the dream-element”’ in Strindberg’s child- 
hood, youth, and early manhood (“Der traii- 
mende Johan” [pp. 5-12] and “Der Traum in 
Meister Olof’’ [pp. 13-20}), one cannot escape 
the feeling that the investigator is even more 
desperately in search of a phenomenon which 





has a more central reality to the investigator 
than it had to the younger Strindberg. Gifted 
youth has almost always over it “the stuff of 
dreams”; but it is doubtful that this common 
quality of youthful consciousness has any real- 
ly important derivative relations to the kind of 
“dream-consciousness” that becomes so cen- 
tral in Strindberg’s work after the Inferno ex- 
perience. In any case, Taub does not demon- 
strate with any clarity what this relation may 
be. 

Walter Berendsohn’s Strindbergsproblem 
(1946) is a type of book, which, if not unique, 
is at least unusual among books about Strind- 
berg. Instead of being concerned with some 
relatively limited single approach—biographi- 
cal or literary, dramatic or ideational—to 
Strindberg and his work, it proposes, rather, to 
“sample” Strindberg’s enormous output at 
various points and from various points of view 
for the purpose of reviewing old and suggesting 
new general interpretative approaches or of 
examining with some precision particular 
works and periods or providing short essays on 
special, very limited problems in particular 
works. The twelve studies which are included 
in Berendsohn’s book are naturally of uneven 
value, but each of them has its place in such a 
volume and provides its contribution to our 
total understanding of Strindberg and his 
work. Having been occupied intensively for 
some years with registering the ca. six thou- 
sand available published and unpublished 
Strindberg letters, Berendsohn in almost all 
the essays and studies in his book can provide 
documentation from the letters which is per- 
tinent and frequently new and provocative. 
The final little section of the book is given over 
to a valuable account of the present status of 
Berendsohn’s bibliographical research on the 
letters. 

The studies of most importance in Berend- 
sohn’s book are five, three of them on certain 
general approaches to Strindberg’s personality 
and work and two of them, one rather frag- 
mentary, concerned specifically with the In- 
ferno period. In the first of the more general 
studies, entitled “Problemet Liv-Verk i den 
Svenska Strindbergsforskningen,” he chal- 
lenges with some justice the almost exclusive 
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preoccupation of Swedish scholars with the 


intimate relation between Strindberg’s life and 


_ his work and suggests that “utéver de resultat 


som den svenska Strindbergsforskningen har 
nitt, finns det énnu manga problem att bear- 
beta, om man bara haller uppmirksamheten 
mera stadigt riktad pi diktverken som sfidana 
och deras samband med den _ objektiva 
verkligheten” (p. 25). In the second—‘‘Nagra 
Grunddrag i August Strindbergs andliga 
Struktur’”—Berendsohn seeks to analyze 
Strindberg’s personality in terms of those 
“fixations” which characterize his temper and 
determine the manner of his thinking. And in 
the third—‘“I Tidsproblemens Strém’’—he re- 
acts with some sharpness against the tendency 
in Strindberg scholarship to stress the so-called 
“subjective” nature of his genius and proposes 
in his essay, instead, ‘“‘att framhialla de bety- 
dande objektiva element, som, lft vara i sub- 
jektiv belysning, ingfér i hans diktning.. .” 
(p. 41). Each of these studies in its way pro- 
vides a healthy antidote to certain dominant 
tendencies in previous Strindberg interpreta- 
tion, though one feels at times that Berend- 
sohn’s own positive contributions to the points 
of view that he seeks to illuminate are not al- 
ways developed so fully and precisely as in 
some cases they deserve to be. 

By all odds the most interesting of Berend- 
sohn’s hypotheses is the one expressed in a 
study of Strindberg’s Inferno period (pp. 61- 
98), in which he provides the evidence of a 
mass of letters from these years to prove that 
Strindberg’s “mental crisis’ during these years 
has been the subject of considerable loose gen- 
eralization and even of misrepresentation. 
Berendsohn points out that the evidence of the 
letters from the mid-1890’s would seem to sug- 
gest that the crisis was of much shorter dura- 
tion than has hitherto been thought and that 
Strindberg himself has contributed to our con- 
fusion in the matter, in that he has in some 
measure reshaped the pattern of the crisis ex- 
perience in itself in his re-creation of it in such 
works as Inferno and Legender. The theory is 
a fascinating one, and it deserves to be pursued 
more intensively than Berendsohn has here 
had opportunity to do. My own investigations 
in a mass of unpublished materials from 
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Strindberg’s hand during these years would 
seem to confirm Berendsohn’s conclusions in 
this matter. 

Strindbergssiillskapet, organized a couple of 
years ago on the anniversary day of Strind- 
berg’s death, has already, in the publication of 
Fére Réda Rummet, launched that side of its 
program which envisages the publication of im- 
portant unpublished Strindberg texts, as well 
as improved critical editions of texts which 
have already appeared in print but in unsatis- 
factory form. A no more fitting beginning could 
have been made than the little volume of prose 
which gathers together for the first time in one 
volume what is most representative in Strind- 
berg’s journalistic ventures from those early 
years when the young Strindberg was feeling 
his way toward recognition after the failure of 
Master Olof (comp. 1872) to impress the the- 
ater authorities of the day. 

Though scholars have had a general ac- 
quaintance with the journalistic side of Strind- 
berg’s early production (some of it was brought 
together by Strindberg himself in partly cut 
fashion in Kulturhistoriska Studier [1881}), 
they have not hitherto had ready access to a 
really full and thoroughly representative col- 
lection of this prose. Strindberg himself is 
partly responsible for this, because the volume 
of 1881 represented almost exclusively his 
more pretentious “scholarly” journalism, to 
the exclusion of much that in some ways was in 
reality more representative of his early jour- 
nalism. Torsten Eklund, who edits the present 
volume, has an unmatched knowledge of the 
little-known early prose from Strindberg’s 
hand, scattered about in the most diverse 
sources; and in the present volume he selects 
and edits in a manner which provides us with 
an entirely satisfactory and representative 
group of reviews and essays from the early 
years of Strindberg’s work. Eklund’s present 
selection is much more comprehensive than 
Kulturhistoriska Studier was in its day. It in- 
cludes many of Strindberg’s theatrical and art 
reviews of the day, as well as a goodly scatter- 
ing of articles on subjects as diverse as univer- 
sity education, marine insurance, the new Ice- 
landic constitution, an ethnographical exhibi- 
tion, and life in the Stockholm archipelago 
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Contemporary illustrations enliven the text, 
and the editor’s short descriptive commentary 
on each essay included provides the necessary 
information by way of immediate orientation 
on the work in hand. The most important gen- 
eral impression that we get from these reviews 
and essays is that Strindberg was in these years 
& young journalist-author full of drive and 
vital animal spirits, saturated with an almost 
boyish love of battle, willing always to cross 
swords with his adversaries in open, honest, 
full-blooded battle—a picture which does not 
always agree with the more pathos-filled de- 
lineation of these years which Strindberg has 
frequently drawn for us in later autobiographi- 
eal sketches. All in all, Eklund’s collection 
gives us a vivid picture of the struggling young 
author that Strindberg was in the 1870's, com- 
bining the most ephemeral journalism with 
stuff of a more solid kind, earning a crown or 
two where he could find it in newspaper offices 
and elsewhere, and always biding his “big 
chance’’—the chance which fate withheld for 
ten years but which, when it came, came with 
the glorious revolutionary trumpet blasts of 
Réda Rummet (1879) and introduced a new 
epoch in Swedish literary history. 

The recently organized Strindbergssiillska- 
pet, which has begun its series of publications 
so auspiciously with Fére Rida Rummet, is at 
present planning such future publications as 
will best serve the purposes of serious Strind- 
berg studies. Its program of publication for the 
immediate future—which includes a definitive 
edition of the Strindberg letters and a broadly 
inclusive Strindberg bibliography—suggests 
that the editorial board recognizes the neces- 
sity of proceeding apace with at least two of 
the most important desiderata in the field of 
Strindberg investigation. Serious students of 
Strindberg have for many years felt the ab- 
solute need for an edition of the letters; and 
though we have been able to proceed with 
some degree of security in matters bibliograph- 
ical by a judicious use of Zetterlund, Land- 
quist, and the annual bibliographies of Nils 
Afzelius, we have found that Zetterlund’s bib- 
liographical data on editions are frequently in- 
complete and otherwise faulty and that Land- 
quist’s helpful bibliographical notes in Samlade 
Skrifter are not always full enough to serve 





many of the necessary purposes of Strindberg 
research. The proposed Strindbergssiillskapet 
bibliography should fulfil all the legitimate de- 
mands of the Strindberg scholar, especially if 
it includes a list of all extant Strindberg manu- 
scripts together with their locations. 

With reference to Strindberg editions, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that Strindbergssiillska- 
pet has not as yet taken a sufficiently strong 
stand on the desirability of pushing strenuous- 
ly in the near future a new, really definitive 
edition of Strindberg’s complete works to su- 
persede the only partly satisfactory (and now 
rapidly going-out-of-print) Landquist edition. 
This will no doubt come, however, in the not 
too distant future, though the recent publica- 
tion of the fourteen-volume best-works edition 
has apparently placed some practical difficul- 
ties in the way of any publishing venture which 
envisages a complete edition in the near future. 

Of the almost six thousand extant Strind- 
berg letters, not more than a third have pre- 
viously been published. These are scattered in 
various publications (some long since out of 
print, others difficult of access); they are fre- 
quently available only in fragmentary form 
and in not a few cases contain fundamental 
errors both in dating and in text. The first vol- 
ume of the new critical edition of the letters is 
promised for publication this year, and the re- 
maining volumes, we are assured, are to appear 
at the rate of one or two a year until the monu- 
mental task is completed. A great deal of the 
preliminary bibliographical work for the edi- 
tion has already been completed, and what re- 
mains to be done is proceeding well in advance 
of the dates of probable publication of each 
volume. The general cultural importance 
which the Swedish people attach to the publi- 
cation of these letters is attested by the fact 
that the city of Stockholm is providing sub- 
sidies to cover a substantial part of the total 
cost of publication. 

Plans for the exhaustive Strindberg bib- 
liography to be issued by Strindbergssiillskapet 
are still in the formative stage. Among other 
important features of the bibliography as 
planned will be a register of all extant Strind- 
berg manuscripts, together with all the known 
notes, sketches, and fragments from Strind- 
berg’s hand. The value to Strindberg scholars 
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of such a bibliography should be self-evident 
when one realizes that many published Strind- 
berg texts are inaccurate, if not actually 
bowdlerized, and that the Strindberg manu- 
scripts are so widely scattered among private 
owners and public institutions that it is the 
rare Strindberg specialist who has at his finger- 
tips the location (or, for that matter, even 
knows of the existence) of most of the extant 
Strindberg manuscripts. A very large number 
of the fragments and preliminary sketches, to- 
gether with a few of the most valuable com- 
plete manuscripts, are in the Strindberg Col- 
lections of Kungliga Biblioteket at Stock- 
holm; but many more of the complete manu- 
scripts, and even some of the early fragments, 
are scattered at various other points in Sweden 
and abroad. 

Among other tasks of publication which 
Strindbergssillskapet might well ultimately 
take upon itself is the publication of a few of 
the Strindberg manuscripts which, for one rea- 
son or another, have not as yet appeared any- 
where in print, particularly—to mention one 
example only—a manuscript in French in 
Strindberg’s hand (“Kungliga Bibliotekets 
Strindbergssamlingar,”’ Kartong 6:17) dating 
from the Paris period in the middle of the 
1890’s and consisting of a series of more or less 
complete essays on a diversity of topics. This 
manuscript has no particular literary value 
(except perhaps a note or two in it on Maeter- 
linck), but it is especially important to the 
Strindberg biographer in its revelation of 
Strindberg’s broader intellectual and literary 
interests in a period that scholars have often 
previously assumed was devoted by Strind- 
berg almost exclusively to scientific and occult 
studies and to his growing preoccupation with 
the psychological abnormalities of his religious 
crisis. This manuscript confirms the impression 
that one gets from an examination of the un- 
published letters from this period,’that Strind- 
berg was in no wise concerned exclusively at 
this time with his own inner crisis, an opinion 
which somehow has persisted even among 
reputable Strindberg scholars, no doubt be- 
cause of tlie impression unconsciously received 
upon reading Inferno and Legender. 

When Strindberg investigators everywhere 
have immediate and easy access to the letters, 
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certain other requisite textual material, and 
the inclusive bibliographical aids promised by 
Strindbergssillskapet’s program of publica- 
tion, we shall be in a position to proceed to 
certain of the more difficult and challenging 
areas of Strindberg research with a feeling of 
security which we have not had in the past. 
The immediate program of publication of 
Strindbergssillskapet is thus to be conceived 
only as the first step in the direction of a series 
of fundamental studies in Strindberg’s life and 
work which will be made possible by the tex- 
tual and bibliographical materials provided 
under this program of publication. Although 
Strindberg has frequently in the past been the 
subject of critical investigation, one is forced, 
on the whole, to conclude with reference to 
such investigation, first, that only in scattered 
cases has this investigation been really defini- 
tive and, second, that certain primary areas of 
Strindberg investigation remain in the main 
yet to be explored. Only in Strindberg’s dra- 
matic production, and to a lesser extent in his 
prose fiction, do we now have, thanks pri- 
marily to Lamm and to some of his more bril- 
liant disciples, reasonably definitive general 
studies. Ollén’s work leaves little, if anything, 
to be done on Strindberg’s later lyric produc- 
tion; but Strindberg’s poetry from the 1880’s 
remains at certain points unexplored, despite 
Ollén’s penetrating tentative observations on 
this phase of Strindberg’s poetic work and 
Henry Olsson’s brilliant study on Sémngéngar- 
nitter pa Vakna Dagar.’ The great mass of 
Strindberg’s critical prose from the 1880’s has 
remained for the most part entirely outside 
serious Strindberg investigation, in the main 
perhaps because of the very debatable as- 
sumption that it is of little, if any, importance. 
The fact that Strindberg tossed these critical 
essays off in a fury of pamphleteering gusto 
and that they are, in consequence, more or less 
ephemeral products of the moment in no way 
invalidates their importance as primary docu- 
ments in one of the most crucial periods in 
Strindberg’s whole intellectual and spiritual 
development. At the time that he wrote them 
Strindberg took these essays in social criticism 


SIn Fran Wallin till Fréding: Studier i Svensk 
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Reprinted from Nordisk Tidskrift, VII 
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with deadly seriousness; and they reflect, 
therefore, with all their tendencies toward ex- 
aggeration and loose logic, a state of mind and 
a body of ideas which the Strindberg investi- 
gator certainly cannot hasten past with a dis- 
dainful, half-superior shrug of the shoulders. 

Serious Strindberg investigators in the past 
have, on the whole, concerned themselves 
much more with Strindberg’s work than with 
his life, even though we seem to have a suf- 
ficiency of “lives” and of “memoirs” on 
Strindberg, considering the fact that he died 
not much more than a generation ago. With 
one or two exceptions, however, the biographi- 
cal studies and sketches have been uniformly 
poor, in part because their authors have been 
unwilling to avail themselves in a system- 
atic, exhaustive, critical manner of the great 
mass of biographical sources that have been 
available. It is true that a biographer with the 
best of intentions even today will find certain 
basic sources inaccessible (‘“Ockulta Dag- 
boken,” for instance—and certain of the most 
important letters, such as most of those to 
Anders Eliasson and some of the most impor- 
tant ones to Harriet Bosse); but no important 
period in Strindberg’s development lacks its 
essential quota of letters from Strindberg’s 
pen, and contemporary accounts of Strindberg 
are sufficiently numerous for the purposes of 
definitive biography if the biographer is pre- 
pared to employ them with patience, insight, 
and critical intelligence. 

Whether Lamm is right in suggesting that 
the time has not yet come for a definitive 
biography of Strindberg may be open to some 
question; but it is certainly true that a full- 
length definitive biography would be an enor- 
mous and hazardous undertaking before a 
number of special biographical problems have 
been more exhaustively investigated than they 
have hitherto. Among the central biographical 
problems which at present press most sharply 
for adequate solution are, first, those very dif- 
ficult and delicate ones which concern them- 
selves primarily with Strindberg’s relations to 
his three wives—Siri von Essen, Frida Uhl, 
and Harriet Bosse—and, second, that which 
would seek a more satisfactory analysis and 
interpretation of the crucial Inferno years. 
The more one concerns one’s self with matters 








biographical in Strindberg, the more one feels 
the need of an exhaustive study of the Inferno 
period. Lamm’s Strindberg och Makterna is an 
eminently satisfactory book in its way, but one 
has the feeling that it is this in a brilliantly ex- 
ploratory, rather than in a finally definitive, 
fashion. The whole question of what might be 
called “the extra-Inferno experiences” of 
Strindberg in Paris in the 1890’s was no part 
of Lamm’s concern in his little classic religious- 
ideational study in Strindberg’s crisis. That 
these extra-Inferno experiences are of impor- 
tance in the total picture of Strindberg in 
Paris would seem to be evident from what I 
have said above (p. 57). Some work is at pres- 
ent being done on this by a young Swedish 
scholar in Paris (I am told in a recent letter 
from Riksbibliotekarien Oscar Wieselgren); 
and if it is done with sufficient thoroughness, 
our traditional picture of Strindberg in the 
1890’s in Paris is likely to undergo some, if not 
actually considerable, change. 

Despite the many books and articles de- 
voted to Strindberg’s relations to his three 
wives, much remains to be done here. Of the 
four books which focus their attention on this 
problem (Karin Smirnoff’s Strindbergs Férsta 
Hustru [1926], Harriet Bosse’s Strindbergs 
Brev till Harriet Bosse [1932], Frida Uhl’s two- 
volume Strindberg och Hans Andra Hustru 
[1933-34], and Vagn B¢grge’s Kvinden i Strind- 
bergs Liv og Digtning [1936]), only Karin 
Smirnoff’s work impresses one as substantially 
satisfactory. Frida Uhl’s work on herself and 
Strindberg is obviously the work of a born 
poseur, who would have us believe that she 
was the woman in Strindberg’s life, though it 
would seem to be apparent that of his three 
wives Frida Uhl was the one who made by far 
the least impression on him. The book suffers 
also from the fact that Strindberg’s letters are 
left for the most part undated, except in a 
vague, very general way (e.g., “Aug.—Dec. 
1894”), and no one except Frida Uhl, appar- 
ently, has been allowed to examine the origi- 
nals. Harriet Bosse’s edition of Strindberg’s 
letters to her is, in sharp contrast to Frida 
Uhl’s book, disarmingly unpretentious, and it 
has served to reveal a side of Strindberg in his 
relation to women that is not too apparent in 
other documents. It contains, however, a fun- 
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: damental gap in the Strindberg-Bosse cor- 
_ respondence from the crucial summer of 1901, 


a gap which not only might mislead the uniniti- 


- ated reader but forces one to wonder whether 


other significant Strindberg letters were like- 


| wise omitted by accident or design from the 


published volume. The existence of the missing 
letters was later admitted by the addressee 
herself, but only a few of them have since been 
published—whether merely for reasons of deli- 
cacy it is impossible to say. it should perhaps 
be said in this connection also that anyone 
concerned with Strindberg’s relations to Har- 
riet Bosse finds it difficult to arrive at defini- 
tive findings because of the circumstance that 
“Ockulta Dagboken” is under seal. For rea- 
sons that certainly can be understood, the 
time has not yet come, if it ever will, when 
“Ockulta Dagboken” should be published in 
its entirety; but it might not be improper to 
allow responsible scholars to employ this un- 
published source with proper guaranties of dis- 
cretion. 

Berge, with characteristic aplomb, does not 
hesitate to throw himself boldly in his book, 
Kvinden t Strindbergs Liv og Digtning, into the 
the whole enormously tangled tale of Strind- 
herg’s relation to women as it is reflected both 
in his life and in his work. It should perhaps be 
recorded in all fairness that B¢grge is sufficient- 
ly suspicious of Frida Uhl as a source, but his 
own book suffers from his usual faults—over- 
whelming self-complacency, hastily formu- 
lated generalizations, and poorly sifted docu- 
mentation. The final secret of Strindberg’s al- 
ternately brutal and finely sensitive treatment 
of the three women whose fate it was to be his 
wives at various periods in his restive career is 
not likely to be discerned by one who operates 
with such crude critical instruments as does 
Berge. 

Aside from an exhaustive study of the In- 
ferno period and a more thorough investigation 
of Strindberg’s relations to his three wives, a 
number of other major problems still challenge 
the patience of the Strindberg investigator. 
Among these major problems are, first, a sys- 
tematic study of the genesis and development 
of his revolutionary social, economic, and po- 
litical thought in the 1870’s and 1880's; sec- 
ond, a series of special studies on Strindberg’s 
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personal relations with certain of the more im- 
portant of his contemporaries who came to 
play in the course of his career a more or less 
important part in his development; and, third 
—and most important—a series of investiga- 
tions on Strindberg and the theater as distin- 
guished from the more purely literary side of 
his dramatic work. Of these three major lines 
of investigation the first has been least devel- 
oped by Strindberg scholars, though much has 
been turned up incidentally here and there by 
Lamm and others, particularly on the sources 
of Strindberg’s early revolutionary thought. 
On Strindberg’s personal relations with such 
Swedish contemporaries as Gustaf af Geijer- 
stam, Verner von Heidenstam, and Car] Lars- 
son not a little has appeared in newspaper col- 
ums as well as in books, but much of this has 
been written in a distinctly partisan spirit and 
very little of it pretends to provide anything 
like an exhaustive treatment of the immediate 
subject in hand. Among the more notable of 
the attempts to deal with certain crucial prob- 
lems in these personal relations are those by 
Fredrik Béék on Strindberg and Heidenstam 
(first, in 1926, in Frdn dttiotalet [pp. 249-77] 
and more recently in his Heidenstam biogra- 
phy) and John Landquist on Strindberg and 
Geijerstam (“Strindberg och Geijerstam: 
Forspelet till Svarta Fanor i Strindbergs Brev 
till Geijerstam,”’ Dagens Nyheter, March 25, 
1917). The difficulty with both Béék and 
Landquist is that neither of them can escape 
from the heated controversial atmosphere of 
“Strindbergsfejden” in 1910 ff., in which each 
of them had taken opposing stands. Of the two, 
however, Landquist is the more convincing. 
B6édk’s disarmingly neat formulations of the 
problem Strindberg-Heidenstam lead him too 
glibly, and with a minimum of evidence, to 
conclusions unfavorable to Strindberg. Even 
in the recent Heidenstam biography, composed 
more than thirty years after the heat of 
“Strindbergsfejden,’”’ B6ék cannot wholly es- 
cape from his early anti-Strindberg bias, 
though it is to be noted that Heidenstam is no 
longer for B66k in this late work the unsullied 
knight, pure of heart and magnificent of mind. 

Curiously enough, Strindberg and the the- 
ater—in some ways the most central of all 
Strindberg problems—has received on the 
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whole in the past only passing notice. In addi- 
tion to Lamm’s incidental, though frequently 
significant, references to the problem in his 
literary-historical studies on the plays, only 
three works (Falck’s Strindberg och Teater 
[1918] and Fem Ar med Strindberg [1936] and 
Hedvall’s Strindberg pé Stockholmsscenen 187 
1922 [1923]) are of permanent importance to 
those concerned specifically with Strindberg’s 
immediate relation to the theater as such, as 
distinguished from his relation to develop- 
ments in dramatic composition broadly speak- 
ing. And of these three larger works on Strind- 
berg and the theater, only Falck’s Fem Ar med 
Strindberg is a serious, reasonably detailed at- 
tempt to treat Strindberg’s immediate rela- 
tionship to the practical theater—in this case 
the Strindberg-Falck Intima Teatern, estab- 
lished in Stockholm in November, 1907. 
Strindberg och Teater is simply a valuable edi- 
tion of Strindberg letters to theater people and 
on the theater, and Strindberg pd Stock- 
holmsscenen is primarily of bibliographical 
rather than of critical significance. Aside from 
these works we have to depend for our knowl- 
edge of Strindberg and the theater upon the 
largely unpublished Strindberg letters (ad- 
dressed to such theater directors, actors, and 
actresses as, in addition to Falck and Harriet 
Bosse, Manda Bjérling, A. F. Dérum, Fanny 
Falkner, Anna Flygare, Emil Grandinson, 
Frans Hedberg, Tor Hedberg, Hans R. Hun- 
derup, Nathalia Larsen, August Lindberg, 
Lugné-Poé, Ivar Nilsson, August Palme, Al- 
bert Ranft, Gustaf Wied, and Oscar Winge), 
to ‘certain memoir sources of a usually frag- 
mentary kind scattered in a miscellany of 
books and in the pages of theater journals, and 
to the thousands of reviews of performances 
contained in the columns of contemporary 
newspapers and journals. 

It should be one of the primary tasks of 
future Strindberg investigators to draw this 
vast body of material together into certain 
well-defined and thoroughly documented stud- 
ies. These studies could perhaps best be devel- 
oped along two general lines: first, Strind- 
berg’s direct personal relation to the theater 
and to the people of the theater (directors, 
stage designers, actors, etc.); and, second, 
Strindberg’s broader and more inclusive im- 





pact upon the theater, particularly upon the 
theater since Strindberg’s own day, abroad as 
well as in the Scandinavian countries. Among 
the central problems involving Strindberg’s 
immediate personal relation to the theater, the 
most important concern the two “experimental 
theaters’ which he established, the abortive 
theatrical venture in Copenhagen in the late 
1880’s and the more ambitious, and partly 
successful, Intima Teatern in Stockholm, 
1907-10. On the first of these problems Harry 
Jacobsen is at present at work in Denmark; on 
the second, Falck’s two works are of the very 
first importance, though primarily as funda- 
mental source material rather than as objec- 
tive historical and critical appraisal. A prob- 
lem of primary significance for Strindberg’s 
impact upon the theater since his day is his 
place in the development of experimental 
trends in the world theater, particularly in the 
post-World War I theater of Germany, to a 
lesser extent in the English and American the- 
ater of the 1920’s and 1930's. 

Though these problems on Strindberg and 
the theater are easy enough to define in their 
broader outlines, they are difficult to resolve in 
matters of detail, primarily, perhaps, because 
of the rare combination of background and 
training necessary in one who would seek to 
work out such problems. Ideally, any scholar 
who might wish to pursue these problems 
should be at one and the same time a specialist 
in the theater and a literary historian; and this 
ideal combination, as is evident from the his- 
tory of theatrical scholarship in the past, is 
very difficult to find. Literary historians usu- 
ally lack a sufficient knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of the theater, while professional theatrical 
people, and even theatrical critics, are nor- 
mally too impatient of the disciplines of schol- 
arship. The Dane, Vagn Bé¢rge (in Strindbergs 
mystiske Teater), tries to bridge the gap be- 
tween Strindberg as theater and Strindberg as 
dramatic literature; but his work fails to fulfil 
its really worthy aims because he does not 
have a sufficiently disciplined mind either as a 
man of the theater or as a student of literary 
history. 

ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
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Le Sens de l’aventure et de Vamour (Chrétien de 
Troyes). By Reto R. Bezzoua. Paris: La 
Jeune Parque, 1947. Pp. 267. 

Broceliande by now, gratia dominie, is no 
safe place for the unwary. The modern hunter 
has found in Chrétien’s matiére such a “mon- 
strous combine of Celtic tale, fairy lore,” clas- 
sical scraps, ‘‘metonymy, and mistakes” as 
would have turned the hair of the toughest 
knight. But this is not all. There has also arisen 
another kind of woodsmen, the searchers after 
Chrétien’s sens, who spend their labor finding 
pitfalls and sometimes falling in. 

The objection is not to the quest for latent 
meaning, since Chrétien tells us that he put it 
there. Nor to the tracking-down of sources, 
which is an honorable old custom. The objec- 
tion is only that the hunters often do not see 
the quarry for the fées. One of them has told 
us that it is “all important to know how [Chré- 
tien’s] poems originated, for the conception 
one forms of their origin of necessity colours 
the interpretation,” and then, having scared 
up a hundred chimeras of his own, proceeds to 
interpret thus: ‘Whereas hitherto . . . Chré- 
tien has been thought to have respected his 
sources, we have now proved that he dealt 
[with them] in an unscrupulous manner.” Un- 
scrupulous. Quite—if he was reporting a myth 
and not writing a poem. 

In this latest and freshest pursuit of Chré- 
tien’s sens, Mr. Bezzola keeps his eye pretty 
constantly on the poetry and, though he does 
not quite avoid every pitfall, manages at least 
to wing his quarry in the end. He concerns him- 
self primarily with Chrétien’s first romance, 
the Hrec and Enid; but his method implies a 
view of the poet’s work as a whole. Chrétien, 
he tells us, wrote for an audience accustomed 
to seeing the strange connections between 
things, the mysterious realities behind the veil 
of appearances. The habit of Christian “real- 
ism,’ which produced an elaborate allegorical 
interpretation of the Scriptures and encour- 
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aged parallel interpretations of Virgil’s Aeneid, 
makes absurd the modern notions—grounded 
as they are in “cold logic” or none at all—that 
Chrétien’s elaborate romances were either a 
collection of amusing tales or at best romans a 
thése directed to the secular sophistication of a 
ducal court. 

But more than this. The twelfth century 
stood on the threshold of a changing temper 
which—an ultimate mark of the medieval de- 
cline—was also to be of capital importance to 
poetry. The failure to understand this compro- 
mises our entire view of Chrétien’s achieve- 
ment. In order to fix its nature, we must keep 
in mind the distinction between allegory and 
symbol, which is the base of Bezzola’s struc- 
ture; for, whereas symbolism is the living ex- 
pression of the mysterious connection between 
things, allegory is merely a superficial process, 
which—springing from the habit people have 
of turning their ideas for easier comprehension 
into images—gives visible form to the sense cf 
this connection. Now, though always a present 
danger in the Middle Ages to the profounder 
nature of symbolism, allegory gets out of hand 
from the thirteenth century onward, when it 
becomes an encroaching growth on quasi- 
religious ritual, secular forms, and literary ex- 
pression alike. Its hardening into a literary 
convention produced masses of “petrified flow- 
ers,’’ whose type is the Roman de la rose. This, 
of course, is the Huizinga thesis,! or which the 
present book heavily depends. But when Bez- 
zola turns all this directly to the uses of poetic 
interpretation, he discloses another influence 
as well: “L’allégorie, en effet, ne permet qu’une 
seule interprétation, exacte, limitée: elle est 
logique. L’ceuvre symbolique, au contraire, en 
admet plusieurs, le symbole suscitant en 
chaque lecteur de réactions légérement dif- 
férentes. .. .’’ We are in the presence of the 


1 Le Déclin du moyen 4ge, traduction francaise par 
J. Bastin (Paris, 1932); English translation: The wan- 
ing of the Middle Ages (London, 1937). 
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modern Symbolists. The distinction is now not 
merely between a profound activity of the 
mind and the imaginative representation of its 
results but between a freely created poetry and 
“arbitrary logic.” It thus becomes clear that if 
Huizinga supplies Bezzola with his bible, the 
whole file of poets from Mallarmé to Aragon 
furnish his spiritual patrology. 

Chrétien, then, is a poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury and of France. His work is to be under- 
stood as more symbolic than allegorical. 
Hence: “L’art de l’interpréte consist en un 
travail de pénétration qui, sans détruire le 
symbole par l’allégorie, maintienne 4 [son 
ceuvre] ce caractére symbolique. .. .” 

Bezzola follows his introduction with a 
group of five preliminary essays, designed to 
illustrate both the symbolic atmosphere of 
Chrétien’s poetry and the validity of the pres- 
ent interpretive method. Of these essays, the 
second, ‘‘Perceval et les gouttes de sang dans 
la neige,”’ is the most striking and delicately 
achieved. In the incident from the Conte del 
Graal (vss. 4141-4540) which it recounts, Chré- 
tien tells how Perceval comes across three 
drops of blood in the snow, left there by a 
wounded bird. Reminded by them of his lady, 
he falls into deep meditation, during which he 
is discovered by squires of King Arthur’s court 
and his presence reported to the king by Sagre- 
mor. Sagremor and Kay are sent, in turn, to 
fetch him, and each, rudely disturbing Per- 
ceval’s meditation, engages in combat with 
him and is beaten. “Sire,” says Gawain to the 
king, “‘if it were agreeable for you to see his 
fac¢, I should go there and if J found him free 
of his thought I should talk with him and pray 
him to come to you here.” Meanwhile, the sun 
having dried away two of the drops of blood 
and caused the third to begin to fade, Perceval 
is less absorbed in revery than before. When 
Gawain approaches, he makes no menacing 
gesture but, with exquisite courtesy, draws 
Perceval gently from his dream. It is a meeting 
of like with chivalrous like, far above the world 
of Sagremor and Kay, and Perceval willingly 
goes with him to Arthur. Now, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach has also treated this incident but 
already shows some of that formalizing tend- 
ency ‘i devenir purement mécanique,’ qui 
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not the sun which in simple, natural fashion 
releases Perceval from meditation but a 
shrewd ruse of Gawain’s. Wolfram misses the 
nicety of the moment altogether and, with his 
trick, moves Gawain down to the level of his 
coarser-spirited fellows. The difference be- 
tween the two accounts is thus fundamental 
and a mark, according to Bezzola, of the sym- 
bolic subtlety for which we must look in Chré- 
tien. 

But the present work is more than a study 
in interpretive method; it uses this method to 
give an account of the sens itself. For the Erec 
it discards the current theories of conjugal 
love,? just as it rejects, for all of Chrétien, the 
elaborate Christianizing allegory that the crit- 
ics have spun—especially around the Conte del 
Graal, whose later pious history provokes this 
sort of treatment.* Both kinds of sens are for- 
eign to Chrétien and the French romance of 
his time, in which there is little specifically 
Christian. Instead, Bezzola would see in Erec a 
symbolic account, clothed in an adventure im- 
age, of man’s search for moral perfection and 
its achievement. The poem proceeds with a 
delicacy and precision of terms and incidents 
which, as symbols, draw upon a contemporary 
world of meanings familiar to its audiences, yet 
remain largely unchecked by any mechanical 
or commentative tendency. The perfection 
with which the poem deals is secular and con- 
ditioned by the ideals of twelfth-century chiv- 
alry, which included love. This is the point of 
view also of such other early romances as the 
Roman d’Enéas, in which the sens is equally 
secular. Not everything about this theory is 
quite new, for it touches at several points that 
of other critics in the field. It is an interpreta- 

2 See, e.g., Alfred Adler, ‘‘Sovereignty as the prin- 
ciple of unity in Chrétien's rec,’ PMLA, LX (1945), 
917-36. 

3 Recently, Urban T. Holmes (‘A new interpreta- 
tion of Chrétien's Conte del Graal,”’ Studies in philology, 
XLIV [1947], 453-76) has also rejected the specifically 
Christian significance (origin) of lance, tablet, grail, 
characters, and hall in the Grail Castle but has postu- 
lated an origin in Jewish lore and sees the Perceval 
story as an allegory of Jewish conversion to Chris- 
tianity. The specific interpretation, but not the gen- 
eral theoretical and methodological procedure, differs 
from that of the other ‘‘unhistorical’’ allegorizings 
that Bezzola would lay aside. 
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j tion which the present reviewer with some 


reservations likewise shares. 

' From it Bezzola draws a number of sig- 

nificant conclusions. The base for this kind of 

sens in the twelfth century was, of course, the 

| classical epic, particularly Virgil. The surviv- 
ing moral allegory of the Aeneid indicates the 
sort of example that was available to the first 
shapers of the romans d’antiquité and some- 
thing of the atmosphere in which they wrote. 
To Bezzola this tradition suggests an explana- 
tion of one aspect of the form of several early 
romances, in which, beneath the obvious four- 
or six-part division of the work, can be dis- 
tinguished a profounder two-part structure; 
for in the eyes of the twelfth century the 
Aeneid could be seen as symbolizing a twofold 
initiation into life, in which the first part repre- 
sented the conquest of a purely personal hap- 
piness (Dido) and the second the higher fulfil- 
ment of personality whereby a man became 
also an instrument of society (Italy—the fu- 
ture empire, Lavinia). A!l of Chrétien, with the 
exception perhaps of Guillaume d’ Angleterre, 
seems in a remarkable way to disclose this two- 
fold structure. In the rec it is marked by the 
distinction between “li premerians vers” and 
the more complex second part, whose trium- 
phant climax is the double coronation at 
Arthur’s court. Appraising the significance of 
the love theme in this milieu, we may say fig- 
uratively (though Bezzola does not do so) that, 
as Erec grows to mature perfection, so Enid is 
transformed from Dido to Lavinia. We may 
even find traces of Enid’s ultimate connection 
with the several ladies of Virgil and the derived 
early romances, in the symbolic significance of 
her name, as well as in such terms as seur and 
dame by which Erec finally comes to address 
her as they approach the end of their perilous 
adventure together. 

As both an account of Chrétien’s poetry in 
general and an interpretation of the Lrec and 
Enid, the present work is consistent and whole. 
Yet it is not free from some serious misstate- 
ments of fact and errors of judgment, which, 
without vitally affecting the main line of the 


_ interpretation itself, yet have an important 
| bearing on certain of its implications. 


Anxious as he is to preserve the symbolic 
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purity of Chrétien’s milieu, Bezzola is led to 
use Huizinga somewhat tendentiously. If al- 
legory in the later Middle Ages is the expected 
calamity, its occurrence in the purer past dur- 
ing the long development of scriptural exegesis 
is for Bezzola merely “dangerous.” But the 
Aeneid allegory by Bernard Silvestris (Glosule 
super vi libros Eneydos), produced shortly be- 
fore Chrétien’s time and in France, creates a 
small dilemma; for Bezzola wishes to use its 
moral view to illustrate Chrétien’s sens, yet its 
“logical” method is precisely what the poet is 
to be guarded from. The Glosule thus becomes 
“étrange,” and we are told: “Il va donc sans 
dire que les hommes du xii*, doués trés souvent 
d’une haute sensibilité artistique, n’inter- 
prétaient pas l’Eneide comme le fit Bernard 
Silvestre.” But, unfortunately, this is exactly 
how sensitive men did read the Aeneid in the 
twelfth century, as we may learn from John of 
Salisbury’s account of praelectio at Chartres, 
where a method very like Bernard’s was prac- 
ticed by his great namesake, the Chancellor 
Bernard, “exundissimus modernis temporibus 
fons litterarum in Gallia.” And the commen- 
taries of Arnulf of Orléans are evidence that 
the works of Ovid also, whom Chrétien knew 
and used, were being read by his sensitive con- 
temporaries in similar fashion. It would have 
been better simply to stress the secular nature 
of these twelfth-century interpretations of the 
classics, as against the encroaching Christian- 
ity of some of their successors (and this is a 
point which Bezzola misses entirely); for the 
contrast, like that in the history of the ro- 
mance itself, lends a pretty piece of support to 
Bezzola’s secular reading of Chrétien, quite in- 
dependently of the question of poetic sym- 
bolism. 

In other ways we begin to suspect that Bez- 
zola’s intense insistence on the distinction be- 
tween symbol and allegory does not always 
serve him well. As an instrument to fix Chré- 
tien’s poetic quality, it may be admirable; but, 
used to describe imaginative value, by implica- 
tion, in other worlds of poetry and thought, its 
results are marred by a blurring, from which 
his master Huizinga also is not entirely free. 
Granted the excessive allegorical habit of the 
later Middle Ages, it is not this excess alone 
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which is its fault, or even the “reflective” na- 
ture of allegory per se. For there is allegory and 
allegory. And the “mechanical’’ quality of the 
post-twelfth-century kind often tricks out an 
insignificant intuition or none at all. This is, 
from one point of view, the distinction between 
a Roman de la rose and a Divine comedy, where 
symbol and allegory both appear together, but 
this in a vision of the highest imaginative 
energy. As for Bernard Silvestris and the 
twelfth-century Chartres critics whom he rep- 
resents, they would have found incomprehen- 
sible Bezzola’s charge that their interpreta- 
tions had that “caractére intellectuel qui dé- 
truit la poésie’”’; for in poetry there are many 
kinds and many uses. In any case these poets 
and philosophers were after bigger game, 
Truth—truth about the nature of the uni- 
verse, to which sctentia and sapientia were 
parallel approaches, and poetry only one of the 
instruments. Their metaphor often was dic- 
tated by the high flights of their speculation 
(and for safety’s sake), as their ordered use of 
allegory attempted to give form to the com- 
plexity of the world that they sought to under- 
stand. It is a world which Chrétien, sensitive 
as he is, never enters. 

But even in the more familiar world, where 
he remains, Chrétien does not escape the al- 
legorizing tendency entirely. Even Bezzola 
finds in the Frec at last the one instance, ac- 
cording to him, of this encroachment. It oc- 
curs at the end of the “Joie de la cort” epi- 
sode, where, following the magic of the adven- 
ture itself, Mabonagrain recites a full account 
of its significance. Bezzola’s comment is a neat 
symbol itself of his entire point of view: 
“L’énigme est résolue, le voile s’est déchiré, le 
charme est rompu....Quant au nom de 
l’aventure, il a été si nettement élucidé que 
nous regrettons presque le charme mystérieux 
qui l’entourait et qui a disparu, l’auteur ayant 
cédé 4 la tentation didactique au détriment de 
la poésie.’’4 


‘It is not clear what Bezzola would make of such 
allegorical contaminations as are suggested by the 
names ‘‘Belrepaire,’’ “‘Clamadeus,"’ and ‘“‘Anguingue- 
ron’’ in the Conte del Graal. The point is relevant, 
since, though his subject is the Erec, he does use some 
aspects of the Perceval story, as we have seen, to illus- 
trate Chrétien's symbolic method. 


covering this mistake. 





Persuasive though it is, this book will hard- 
ly win over all the critics whose views it dis- 
cards. But those who like it will find in it, 
among other things, a healthy counter to cer- 
tain of the extremer aspects of Chrétien schol- 
arship, both current and past. 

THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


Sire Gawain et le chevalier vert, ... traduction 
avec le texte. ... By Emite Pons. Paris: 
Aubier, [1946]. Pp. 266. 


This volume, No. IX of the “Bibliothéque 
de philologie germanique,” contains an intro- 
duction of 95 pages, the original text, an index, 
but no glossary. Professor Pons is acquainted 
with all the scholarship on the poem and re- 
views it in his introduction. In addition to a 
critical summary and discussion of the scholar- 
ship, Pons presents at least one new idea, 
namely, that the author of the poem based his 
hunting scenes not on experience but on books. 
This conclusion is founded on what appear to 
be two errors in his narrative. First, in line 1341 
the poet did not understand that he was writ- 
ing about “la branche encore vert plantée en 
terre ot l’on suspend les morceaux de choix 
avec lesquels on fera 4 qui de droit les hon- 
neurs de la chasse, ‘au Roi ou Seigneur de la 
Venerie.’ ’”’ From this Pons concludes: 

L’emploi que fait le poéte du mot by3t, au lieu 
de fourche3 ... semble indiquer que c’est plutét 
dans une traduction anglaise qu’il a lu cette 
«instruction» au veneur et cette traduction, ou 
adaptation, a pu ne pas lui paraftre clair. Car il 
est presque certain que notre passage de SGGK 
(vers 1341-1365) a une source livresque. Ce 
n’est pas de la bouche vivante d’un veneur que 
le poéte a recueilli ces précisions, pas plus qu’il 
n’a pas les acquérir par son experience propre.' 
Second, in line 1362, the poet erred in saying 
that the hunters blew prys, instead of querre. 
The poet, says Pons, ‘a consciencieusement 
appris, ou cru apprendre, sa legon de venerie, 
mais il n’est point veneur et se fourvoie. II n’a 
probablement jamais poursuivi un cerf 4 
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' cheval.” If, as it appears to be, this point is 
’ correct, its revelation of the poet’s methods of 


work is of the greatest value. 

Of almost as great interest is Pons’s judg- 
ment that Gawain and Pearl are not by the 
same author, for he gives no impression of 
being an extremist or one who enjoys opposi- 


tion just for the fun of it. Rather he presents us 


with the considered conclusion of a man 
trained in French methods of criticism, that 
Pearl is not autobiographical and that “l’ex- 
quise beauté de Pearl ne ressemble 4 peu pres 
jamais au charme plus concret ou plus vif de 
SGGK.” It may be added that the last section 
(IV) of the introduction, which treats of the 
character of Gawain, the personality of the 
poet, and the interpretation of the temptation 
scenes, has many attractive ideas even for an 
old lover of the poem. 

J. R. HUBERT 


University of Chicago 


Ruskin et Bergson: De Vintuition esthétique a 
Vintuition métaphysique. By Fiorts Dr- 
LATTRE. Oxford: Clarendon Press. (“‘Za- 
haroff Lecture” for 1947.) Pp. 27. 

Tennyson’s two brothers. By Haroip Nicot- 
son. Cambridge University Press, 1947. 
(“Leslie Stephen Lecture,’’ [1947].) Pp. 35. 
The subtitle of Professor Delattre’s lecture 

is a trifle misleading: there was not, as the au- 

thor himself admits, any real “influence” of 

Ruskin upon Bergson, ‘“‘qui se montra toujours 

trés jaloux de l’originalité de sa pensée, [et qui] 

detestait la notion d’influence ...” (p. 14). Yet 

Bergson studied with great care Ruskin’s Mod- 

ern painters in the five-volume set in the “Li- 

brary Edition,” which Delattre has examined 

and in which he found numerous marginalia. 

The author’s lecture is thus a study of parallels 

in thought and also a pointing-up of the ways 

in which Ruskin and Bergson are poles apart. 

Both men “appartiennent 4 la méme famille 

spirituelle, au mouvement collectif qui s’est 

manifesté en Angleterre, puis en France, de 

1830 & 1930, et qu’on a appelé, d’un terme 

beaucoup trop sommaire, nous |’avons vu, un 

mouvement anti-intellectualiste” (p. 23). Both 
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were rebels against abstract theory, against 
artistic, scientific, and religious orthodoxies, 
and thus, in a sense, were Romantics. Though 
Ruskin’s “aesthetic intuition’ was founded on 
sensibility and imagination and Bergson’s 
“metaphysical intuition” rested far more on 
exact reasoning, both ultimately arrived at an 
exaltation of the concrete and the living. Much 
of Bergson’s reading actually coincided with 
much of Ruskin’s: both men had studied 
Plato, Locke, Berkeley, and the mystics. It is 
not surprising, then, to find Bergson reading 
Ruskin with avidity and finding in the rich and 
eloquent prose of Modern painters the reflec- 
tion of a mind in many ways kindred to his 
own. Delattre has done us a service in bringing 
to our attention some of the striking affinities 
between the two men; and, while his lecture is 
comparatively short, it is provocative of fur- 
ther investigation and reminds us that we need 
a scholarly study of Ruskin’s reputation and 
influence in France. 

In Tennyson’s two brothers, Mr. Nicolson 
enables us “for a short space to view one of the 
greatest of our English poets from an unaccus- 
tomed angle,” namely, from the background 
that he shared with his brothers Frederick and 
Charles. All three inherited a similar neurotic 
disposition, were bred and educated in almost 
identical circumstances, shared the same boy- 
hood associations, and were all endowed with a 
certain creative faculty. 


Each of these three brothers wrote poetry 
over a space of more than fifty years; to each of 
them the contrast between the security of 
Somersby and the harsh clangour of the outside 
world remained a recurrent source of inspiration; 
but whereas Frederick wrote a few pretty stanzas, 
and whereas Charles composed a number of 
admirable sonnets, Alfred had the power to cause 
these simple rectory tunes to wail and thunder 
and resound ... which indicates that genius is 
not a matter of environment but derives from 
the fortuitous combination of certain hidden 
cells [p. 24]. 


Nicolson supplies us with pertinent informa- 
tion about the lives of Frederick and Charles; 
corrects Edward Fitzgerald’s “curious over- 
estimation of Frederick Tennyson’s verse’’; 
and emphasizes the extreme importance of 
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Somersby in the creative life of all three of the 
Tennysons who wrote poetry. It is startling to 
run onto lines by Charles and Frederick that 
have what might be called the “Somersby 
quality,” that “curious flickering loneliness,” 
that familiar domestic atmosphere “which as- 
sailed all the Tennysons when they recalled 
their boyhood years” (p. 34). Nicolson’s lec- 
ture has two other values: it provides us with a 
fresh glimpse into the Tennyson household in 
general, with the “brooding, angry presence” 
of the Rev. George Tennyson, dominating his 
wife Elizabeth and their eleven children— 
swarthy, lanky, “as if a troop of Spaniards had 


irrupted suddenly into the depths of rural 
England”’; and it searches in the eccentric 
Frederick and the somewhat evanescent 
Charles for some of the traits that went into 
the making of Alfred. On knowing more about 
the two older brothers, we understand better 
the “complicated temperament of their 
younger brother... the jangled nerves, the 
brooding melancholy, the spiritual loneliness 
of that sensitive mystic, and the grandeur of 
the poetry that he wrote” (p. 35). 


CHARLES FREDERICK HaRROLD 


Ohio State University 
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